HITLER’S SHIPS—WAITING 


(SEE PAGE 5) 












Make sure that your insurance protec- 






tion 1S complete from every viewpoint. 






Claim service 1s important. The Hart. 






ford Accident and Indemnity Company 





maintains a nation-wide claim service 





covering 48 States and Canada. Buy 





Hartford Jested insurance and be Sure! 






THE HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE HARTFORD ACCIDENTand INDEMNITY CC. 


HARTFORD - CONNECTICUT 
HARTFORD INSURANCE IS SAFE AND 













Your Hartford policy guarantees you tested it 4- 
CONVENIENT. There is a rigid test for in- ance protection and prompt, intelligent ir ut- 
surance just as there is.for every other worth-while ance service, no matter where you are when ¢ tr 
product. The test for insurance is time. Back of gency arises. It is a great convenience for 
every Hartford policy stands a 126-year record of Hartford policyholders to be able alt 4s 
honorable business dealings. Many thousand agents to find the nearest Hartford representa ‘ive 
of the Two Hartfords in every State-of the Union by calling any Western Union office. In 
and in Canada offer you this tested insurance. Canada call Canadian National Telegraps. 
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~ “1 Drive All Three’ 
1000 Times a Week!” 


““MY JOB IN A PARKING LOT SOLD ME 100% ON PLYMOUTH’”’ 


FRANK H. MATTIX, working 
manager of one of theworld’s 
busiest *‘parking lots,’’ 38th 
and 39th Sts., Madison Ave., 
N. Y.C. All day he handles 
cars,particularly*“All Three”’ 
low-priced cars. 


EASY T0 BUY 


As little as $25 a month buys 
a new 1936 Plymouth. The 
Commercial Credit Co. has 
made available to Chrysler, 
Dodge and DeSoto dealers 
low finance terms which 
make Plymouth easy to buy. 


‘S10 





“9 SPEND eight or nine hours a day,” 
I says Frank Mattix, “‘parking auto- 
mobiles—the majority are low-priced 
cars—for owners who leave them here 
on the lot. So I drive ‘All Three’ atleast 
1000 times a week...starting, turning, 
backing, stopping on a dime. 


“That Plymouth engine sure starts 
easily, even in the coldest weather. It’s 
the easiest handling car I ever drove. 
And Plymouth’s double-action Hy- 
draulic Brakes put it all over the others 


oe Tee 
aes ae 


for quick, smooth, sure stopping. 
‘Plymouth owners brag about 18 to 
24 miles per gallon of gas...and rave 
over the performance of their cars more 
than the owners of the Other Two.” 
Drive “‘All Three” before you buy... 
they’re priced about alike. Remember 
Plymouth is still the only one with a 
Safety-Steel Body and double-action 
Hydraulic Brakes. See your Chrysler, 
Dodge or De Soto dealer. PLyMouTH 
DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORP. 


And up, list at factory, Detroit «1g +o 24 mies per gallon is what Plymouth owners “ILL PICK PLYMOUTH'S BRAKES! These double-action 
Special equipment extra tell me they get... that car is sure a money-saver.”’ Hydraulic Brakes are the safest made.” 


PLYMOUTH cacarcars 
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PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


Boys’ Schools 
Mesa RANCH SCHOOL 


Mesa, Arizona 
A school for boys 13-19, in ideal winter climate. Col- 
lege Preparation. Outdoor life featuring riding, polo, 
golf, tennis, week-end camping trips. oun swim- 
ming pool, Each boy owns a horse. C.E.B. Exami- 
nat on record excellent. Address: L. F. Brady, Flag- 
staff, Arizona. J. B. Field, Cohasset, Mass. 


LakKE Forest ACADEMY 


A National college preparatory school for boys. W rite 
for booklet on ‘‘The Richards Plan in Education,’’ 
which is different, grips the boy's interest, isan incentive 
to hard work, gets unprecedented results. 79th year. 
John Wayne Richards, Hdmr., Box W, Lake Forest, Il. 


THE BeckFrorp SCHOOL 
Boys 8-15. Prepares for the leading secondary 
schools. 500 acres. Modern equipment. Winter 
months at Ormond Beach, Florida. Smali classes 
insure individual attention. Moderate fee. 
Edmund Burke Whelan, Headmaster, Edinburg, Va. 


ApmirRAL BILLARD ACADEMY 
Trepares for College and Gov. Acads., Merchant 
Marine. Special emphasis on Naval and Coast Guard 
Acad. Experienced staff. Naval drills and uniforms. 
Commodore Randolph Ridgley, Jr., U.S.C.G., Ret. 
Navigation, Gunnery, Sailing, etc. Commanded by 
Low ail-inclusive rate. For catalog write 

Registrar, New London, Conn. 


MITCHELL SCHOOL 
Billerica, Mass., 20 miles from Boston. Course of 
study covers grades one to ten. 67th year begins 
September 23, 1936. New buildings. Horsemanship. 
Gymnasium. Thorough instruction by college gradu- 
ates. Catalog. 
A. H. Mitchell, Director. 


Girls’ Schools 


Y 
Harcum JuNior COLLEGE 

2 year coilege course. Write for Beautifully Tllus- 

trated 60 Page Gravure Catalog detailing over 100 

courses in Journalism, Secretarial Science, Music, 

Home Economics, Dramatics, Fine and Commercial Art. 

40 Instructors. Edith Harcum, Box N, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 





























Write to the schools that appeal to you. 
If further help is needed write 


PorTER SARGENT 


Educational Adviser,11 Beacon St., Boston 











“Prejudice” 


said Ambrose Bierce, American wit, 
“is a vagrant gpinion without visible 
means of support.” 


If you are one of those who prefer 
to get their opinions ready made, this 
news-magazine will not satisfy you. 


But if you are one of those intelligent 
people whose opinions are not preju- 
dices, who like to make up their own 
minds, you should be a regular reader 
of News-Week. For News-WEEK gives 
you all the valuable facts about all the 
significant events and developments of 
the world readably, accurately and im- 
partially. It has no editorial axe to 
grind in favor of party, class or creed. 


The News-WEEK reader’s opinions 
are his own—and they are supported 
by accurate facts. Fill out the coupon 
below and become a regular subscriber. 


F. D. Pratt, Circulation Manager 
NEWS-WEEK, 1270 Sixth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription to News- 
v— for one year ($4) and send me 
a bill. 


Name « 
Address  ...4.. 
City Stab C......020002.4 16 
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HOGS: I am a constant reader of News- 
WEEK and enjoy your newsy articles. 

Would you inform me on the following: 

Did the government order hogs destroyed, 
so they were unfit for human consumption? 

If so, how were they destroyed and how 
many? It is asserted by some that this was 
done to create a shortage and raise prices 
for the farmer. 

Some time later, were there imported from 
abroad hogs to supply the market demands? 

Answers to these questions will be appre- 
ciated, not only by me but by others who are 
in doubt about these questions. 

Frep NEUMANN 
Bay City, Mich. 


Editorial Note: Jn the course of a pig-buying, 
pig-killing program launched in 1933 to reduce the 
domestic pork surplus, the Federal Government paid 
farmers $30,643,102 for 6,180,717 hogs and 222,149 
sows. Federal relief beneficiaries ate the meat. In the 
fiscal year of 1933-34, this country exported 154,000,000 
pounds of pork, and imported 1,900,000 pounds in 
the fiscal year 1934-35, exports totaled 127,000,000 
pounds ; imports, 3,988,000 pounds. 


NEW HIGH: For three years, as one of 
your subscribers, I have enjoyed every issue 
with increasing interest. That of July 11, 
however, reached a new high. What espe- 
cially appealed to me were the vivid action 
pictures and the story under the heading 
“League.” Like all of your articles, the au- 
thor lost none of the pathos and drama with 
which the situation was charged. 

L. RicHarD SUSSMAN 

New York, N. Y. 

e 
J 

EYES: Your story about glaucoma (News- 
WEEK, June 27, 1936) calls to mind a unique 
piece of eye surgery which is worthy of men- 
tion. It is made more interesting by the fact 
that both the patient and the operator were 
eye specialists. 

About fifteen years ago Dr. Paul van Val- 
kenburgh, of 6742 South Halsted Street, Chi- 
cago, began having trouble with his eyes. He 
had cataract extractions done on both eyes, 
but later developed glaucoma. 

In the years that followed he had both eyes 
trephined at least sixteen times, but his sight 


continued to fail. In 1934 he went toe Dr 
Frank P. Thompson, of 39 South State. The 
glaucoma had persisted, and he was nearly 
blind. 

Dr. Thompson decided that trephine opera- 
tions would not do the work, and had a spe- 
cial cataract knife made with a hole in the 
end of it—really a knife needle. 

This was threaded .with black silk thread, 
passed through the upper part of the cornea, 
through the anterior chamber, and out at the 
opposite side. Then the thread was with- 
drawn from the needle and allowed to remain 
in the anterior chamber, with the ends of the 
suture buried under the conjunctiva. 

The operation was performed on Feb 
1935, seventeen months ago. The results 
have been a permanent fistula opening, and 
a reduction in tension sufficient to maintain 
Dr. van Valkenburgh’s vision. The stitch can 
still be seen in the anterior chamber. 

Tep Leitze.! 

Chicago, III. 

. 


MORE ABOUT DOGS: [ cannot refrain 
from saying a word of approval of the letter 
of Valeria Bronson (Letters, July 18) in re- 
gard to Dogs, 

I cannot understand why any intelligent 
person can take the stand as did Mr. Fowler 
(Letters, July 11) in regard to dogs in gen 
eral. If all our so-called friends were as true 
to us as are our dogs, we would have a | 
better world. 

I am sure that there are hundreds, and 
thousands, of dogs that are more intelligent 
than many people who criticize them. 

J. A. BEI 


Tabor City, N. C. 


@ I would suggest to the utilitarian gentle- 
man [Mr. Fowler] that he turn his first at 
tentions to mankind and do something about 
some of the non-producers, the relief fakirs, 
the armchair warmers, street-corner loafers, 
brass-rail polishers, and any other kind of 
human parasite, before he starts on some of 
God’s creations which at least are not a head- 
ache to society. 

Your correspondent may not like to think 
so but the same God made Mr. Fowler, the 
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writer of this letter, and the humble “use- 
less’ dog. The question is “why?” 
S. G. Murray 
Passaic, N. J. 


@ These people who rise to lofty heights of 
moral indignation and justice in defense of 
animals, who pen eloquent apologetics for 
the brute’s place in society ought, I think, 
take their “social consciousness” into serious 
reckoning. 

Of course if a man or woman aspires to 
fatherhood or motherhood of a flea-hound, I 
suppose you can’t do much about it. Or if 
they insist on championing the right of a 
Pekingese: to a share in the public relief 
funds, well, that’s their American privilege. 

But seriously, isn’t all this sentiment about 
“man’s best friend” rather a pathetic cari- 
cature of the kind of apologetics our gen- 
eration needs, particularly when hosts of 

in beings—each of them of more value 
than many dogs—stand needing a chance in 
life, somebody to champion their cause, 
somebody to hold up their rights and to rec- 
ognize their place in society ? 
REGINALD E, Dozer 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 
® Supplementing the brilliant and sensible 
urticle by L. J. Fowler directed to showing 
the wisdom of killing all non-functional dogs, 

| suggest a similarly utilitarian approach 

nother and even greater nuisance, 
abies ... 1 propose a rigid classification of 
babies as follows: 

Division 1—Functional babies, such as 
freaks that can be exhibited in sideshows 
and thus made to yield a cash return; 
.; and all multiple births at sex- 
tuplets and over, on the theory that no more 

ill mere quintuplets bring in enough money 

buy their food. Division 2—Nonfunctional 

bies ... these would include practically all 
born because a great columnist is au- 

y for the statement that eleventh or 
seventeenth children are most likely to be 
niuses; all little blue-eyed gurgling babies 

t insist on tugging at your heart-strings 

itter how hardboiled you try to appear 
ut which are serving no practical purpose. . 

Careful study by a competent government 

alphabetical agency set up for the purpose 


geniuses ., 


might find one or two minor classifications | 


to add to Division 1, but “new problems can 
be solved as they arise.” 
Guy W. Wo.LF 

Oakland, Calif. 
® It all boils down to this—that a dog acts 
as he is trained, The credit or blame for his 
behavior falls to the human race ... how 
bout functional and non-functional humans? 
Do we form a campaign to eliminate them ? 
Hardly—for there seems to be a prejudice 
against murder. But dogs are also creatures 
of the Creator’s hand... 

[I have been a reader of News-Weexk for 
several months. And [ get my money’s worth 
for | read every word cover to cover—and in 
between those covers is contained every bit 
of news that is essential and worth while. 

ANNE E, Boye 

Cambridge, Mass, 


® ...I suggest that Mr. Fowler might better 
start a campaign to eliminate wives who do 
not manage their homes properly. Those who 
play bridge, instead of looking after meals 


and children, etc, should be sent to the | 


“pound,” Only the really useful wives would 
be allowed to live, etc. 

Another campaign to eliminate auto drivers 
who blow horns needlessly, drive too fast, 
etc. would be a much better one than against 
man’s best friend. It would receive much bet- 
ter support too. Of course there are dogs who 
howl at night, etc. the same as radio fiends 
who keep neighbors awake at night. . 

E, E, ABRAMS Jr. 

Butler, Pa. 











IF THEIR SMILES FALL DOWN, THEIR JOBS FOLD UP 


Neu Yorks 


“For thorough, safer cleansing, 
Listerine Tooth Paste every time!” 


That’s straight from the shoulder ad- 
vice from the hardest boiled critics of 
tooth paste—the men who every day 
must face the merciless eye of the cam- 
era in New York commercial studios. 
Men like William Crabb, Harry Con- 
over, whose very livelihood depends 
largely on the perfection of their 
teeth, cannot afford to take chances 
with ordinary tooth paste. 


Why not for you? 


Why don’t you discard the tooth paste 
you are now using and switch to 
Listerine Tooth Paste for a while? 
You may be amazed at the improve- 
ment in the looks of your teeth. 

There are no coarse, hard abrasives 
in Listerine Tooth Paste. Instead 
there is an exclusive combination of 
cleansers chosen for their extreme 
gentleness. While they remove every 
vestige of debris on the teeth, they 
cannot harm the priceless enamel 
itself. Examined under the micro- 
scope, teeth brushed twice a day for 
the equivalent of a lifetime, showed 
no harm to the enamel. 





Sows 


SAY: 


HARRY CONOVER has worked as announcer 
and actor over New York and Detroit sta- 
tions. 


WILLIAM CRABB’S main interest 
outside the studios is golf. He plays 
an excellent game. 


Gentle polishing, too 


The ingredient in Listerine Tooth 
Paste that gives teeth such brilliance 
and lustre is so delicate, so fine, that 
only three places in the world can 
produce a product that will meet our 
specifications. 

When you brush your teeth with 
Listerine Tooth Paste you know that 
you are getting the utmost in cleans- 


»ing with the greatest degree of safety. 


There are two sizes: Regular 25¢ and 
the great big tube at 40¢, which con- 
tains 162 brushings. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL CO, 
St. Louis, Missouri 


DOUBLE SIZE TUBE 


162 BRUSHINGS FOR AQ’ 


REGULAR SIZE 25° 
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International Trucks 
handled 80 per cent 
of the heavy hauling at 


Boulder Dam 


ln 1931 Six Companies Inc. something like a million loads 
began the building of Boulder _intoand out of the canyon, per- 
Dam. Today the tourists look formed brilliantly from start to 
down inaweastheyrideahigh- finish in the fifty months of 
way 730 feetabovetheColorado Herculean action in the build- 
River bed. The finished barrier ing of Boulder Dam. 
blocks the canyon. Boulder, International Trucks, from 
world’s greatest dam, stands Half-Ton to powerful Six- 
complete—two years aheadof Wheelers, serve all hauling 
schedule. needs. Chassis prices $415 up, 
The certificate of apprecia- f.o.b. factory. Low time-pay- 
tion presented to International | ment rates apply on all models. 
Harvester by Six Companies Company-owned branches and 
Inc., and reproduced here,isa _ dealers at your service. 
reminder of the service ren- ; a i. 
dered by International Trucks ene ~~~ ees 
in this celebrated project. Other 606 S. Michigan Ave. _ Chicago, Illinois 
equipment of this engineering 
age also played its part, but to 
, oe Internationals fell the major 
Boulder, world’s greatest dam, ’ share of the heavy hauling. 
as it now stands complete in the i % We ask the construction in- 
canyon of the Colorado. Before — 
construction began, millions of dustry and all users of trucks 
yards of rock and earth were to note that the number of In- 
ee Na Now, nearly 6,000,000 ternationals at Boulder Dam | AN APPREGIATION 
arrels of cement and 60,000 tons ~ i OF 
of steel and other metals form —— doubled all other SERVICE ACHIEVEMENT 
the barrier impounding a lake eavy-duty makescombined— __ ro 
with am asce of 337 equase usiles, outnumbered any other single (MRMELAEUUD SEAT 
oe. make in excavation service by | IN RECOGNITION OF ITS CO-OPERATIVE 
4 . ‘a wi more than five to one. The great CONTRIBUTION TO THE CONSTRUCTION 
¥ Se — - fleet of International Trucks Tia ne 





; "IN THE SUPPLY OF 
handled 80 per cent of the | TRUCKS 


heavy hauling, accounted for ons sntiitas 
SIX COMPANIES INC, 


th WAGREN COMPANY = Mac DOMALD (& KAHN CO.,t9m, 
STRUCTION COMPAN MORRISON KKUDSEN COMPANY, bec 
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NOW-~at BONNEVILLE 


In evidence of lasting quality and stamina, 
veteran Boulder Internationals are work- 
ing today in the making of Bonneville 
Dam, on the Columbia. is illustration 
shows a new 5 to 10-ton International 


Model A-8 at Bonneville. 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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SPAIN: People of the Peninsula Locked in Death Fight 








In Madrid, 
proclaimed : 

“The final destruction of fascism in 
Spain will deal a death blow to fascism 
throughout the world!” 

From Morocco, Rebel Generalissimo 
Francisco Franco challenged: 

“President Azana is hog-tied by Mos- 
cow... If the Soviets hadn’t financed 
him, we’d be in Madrid today! 

“The republic already is Communist 
... We must win, or Spain will crash 
into anarchy and barbarism!” 

In European capitals, statesmen 
nervously studied reports from the 
dusty, bloody scenes of Spanish civil 
strife. Danger of the conflict involving 
the rest of Europe grew daily (see 
page 17). 

Throughout the peninsula, men, boys, 
and women marched in stifling heat— 
knowing that this time they must win 
or die. Desperately they sniped in the 
dry grass and roof tops; climbed rocky, 
snow-capped mountains risking hunger 
and thirst on desertlike plateaus—to 
kill other Spanish men, boys, and wom- 
en lest they be slain themselves. 

Not all of them saw the struggle as 
a Fascist-Communist test, nor even as 
a civil war. 

Many fought for their tiny farms, 
their jobs in mines and factories, their 
little government posts—whatever gave 





the government radio 


them their pan y vino (bread and 
wine). Past oppressors had taken it 
from them. That must not happen 
again. 


CHANGE: But civil war it was, bloody, 
brutal, and desperate. For years most 
Spaniards—dreamy and contented with 
a minimum of material comforts—paid 
slight heed to the Marxist demagogues 
who managed to raise their voices even 
under the monarchy. 


They had their pan y vino. They had 
their red and yellow sashes, denoting 
royal government service. They had 
their protectors, the nobles on whose 
estates they tended fighting bulls, grew 
Wheat and fruit, produced olives and 
cork. They paid little attention to re- 
ports of proletarian revolts abroad. 


Then in 1921 a colonial disaster jarred 
them from their lazy visions in the sun- 
Shine. Perhaps unknowingly, they took 
the first step toward the present car- 
nage. 

It was in Spanish Morocco—no one 
knew why it was necessary to conquer 
that desert—that a Spanish army found 


With Ideals of Fascism and Marxism at Stake; World Waits 
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Arrows Show Main Rebel Drives 


itself almost surrounded by overwhelm- 
ing Berber forces. 

The commander, General Silvestre, 
asked permission to retire. Alfonso 
XIII, the fun-loving monarch, got the 
message at a sea resort. He flashed 
back: “Spaniards never retire! Ade- 
lante!—Onward!” 

At Anual, Abd-el-Krim swooped on 
Silvestre, massacring 5,000 men. No 
one ever learned what happened to the 
General and the remaining 11,000. Ru- 
mors that the Berbers hold them as 
slaves still come from Afr.ca. 

Rage blinded the families and friends 
of the 11,000 missing men. For the 
first time Spaniards began whispering 
that their charming King put Scotch 
whisky and social life above his hum- 
ble subjects’ welfare. 

Marxist missionaries got an ear. In 
Barcelona and other seaports workmen 
began to realize what their likes in 
America, Britain, and France—not to 
speak of Russia—had gained by or- 
ganizing. 

From the coast, unrest spread inland. 


A tough Andalusian General, Don 
Miguel Primo de Rivera, watched “a 
people of poet-politicians’ and shook 
his head. Natural malcontents, he 
thought his countrymen. 

They were more than malcontents. 
Peasant hatred for the easy-going, neg- 
lectful King bubbled under the surface 
—in Madrid and other centers. Primo 
de Rivera called out the army and pro- 
nounced himself dictator. For six years 
the Spanish-American and Moroccan 
war veteran ruled. With his left hand 
he steadied King Alfonso’s crown, with 
the right he kept order in the penin- 
sula. 

The dictator built Spain into a mod- 
ern nation. He promoted industries, 
laid out a model highway network, and 
had Americans install a $170,000,000 
telephone system, even today unequaled 
in Europe. 

Ruthlessly, he threw out inept of- 
ficeholders. He had no use for favor- 
ites. Politicians fawning at the royal 
court plotted against him, and the 
Marxist déctors successfully injected 

we em 








1812—Royalists and Republicans Soaked Spain in Blood... 


their serum into the growing industrial 
populations. 

In 1931 Alfonso fled—on the first 
breaker of an electoral revolt. 


STRUGGLE: With the lid off, the peo- 
ple’s suppressed passions surged into 
a strife that finally led the country to 
the worst civil war Europe has ex- 
perienced since the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion. 

In part, the cause traces back to the 
Middle Ages—to Ignatius Loyola. This 
fearless sixteenth-century knight, who 
became a religious crusader when 
wounds kept him off the battlefield, 
founded the Jesuit order to fight Protes- 
tant heresy. 

To Catholics he became a saint. To 
his native land he became an institu- 
tion. In Spain, his organization grew 
progressively. 

Despite their order’s Spartan creed, 
the Jesuits amassed great wealth and 
power. As the Soldiers of Christ in the 
Middle Ages, they commanded armies. 
Later, they operated vastly profitable 
farmlands and public utilities. To the 
Catholic Church they gave its modern 
domination in Spain. Hence today’s 
flaming hatred. 

Leftist politicians who gained influ- 
ence after Alfonso’s flight hit on Jesuit 
oppression aS an opportune theme. 
Their most brilliant thinker, Manuel 


1936—Spanish Reds Threw Up Barricades ... 
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Azana, made the anti-Church fight a 
cardinal point of the Spanish radical 
creed: the priests’ and nuns’ properties 
must be appropriated by the govern- 
ment and reallocated among the people. 


Elections never gave the Leftists suf- 
ficient majorities to carry out their 
plans. Enough Conservative politicians 
remained to block immediate property 
confiscation—although in many cases 
mobs burned churches and slaughtered 
the wearers of hood and cassock. 


In the first post-Alfonso election— 
1931—the Rightists retained 150 seats 
out of 473 in Parliament, even though 
Red demonstrators scared many Catho- 
lics and Conservatives away from the 
polls. 

Faced with the antireligious laws of 
the Constitution passed by the Leftists, 
Niceto Alcala Zamora, Conservative 
Provisional Premier-President, re- 
signed. At the end of the year, Con- 
gress drove him from political activity 
to the high-sounding but powerless job 
of President. 

Before the republic was a year old, 
Francisco Largo Caballero, a former 
plasterer, started agitation for a Span- 
ish Soviet. He broke the Socialists in- 
to two sectors, advocating cooperation 
with the Communists and Syndicalists 
(government by labor’ syndicates), 
while his Socialist co-leaders, Indalecio 


Butchered Barcelona Royalists .. . 
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Prieto and Fernando de los Rios, want- 
ed to work out Spanish political salva- 
tion by evolution with the Republicans 
rather than revolution with the Reds, 

The Catholics and Conservatives saw 
they must band together. Primo de 
Rivera had died, broken-hearted, in 
Paris. A middle-aged General, Jose 
Sanjurjo, proposed to take his place. 

In August, 1932, this universally ad- 
mired soldier led a brief, hopeless re- 
volt against the government. For six 
months a mild Leftist Cabinet ruled. 
Then Largo Caballero’s Socialists, sup- 
ported by fierce Communist and Syndi- 
calist phalanxes in the mine and indus- 
trial regions, struck out for the Soviet. 

The army shouldered arms for the 
government and mercilessly suppressed 
the revolt. In reaction to the blood- 
letting, Spanish electors at the end of 
the year voted in a Rightist regime. 

This reversed the Parliamentary ma- 
jority, but did nothing material to solve 
the situation. Enough Marxists re- 
mained to impede the government’s ef- 
forts at restoring confidence and har- 
mony. 

In October, 1934, after repeated, 
clumsy efforts to straddle, President 
Zamora admitted three Catholic states- 
men into the Cabinet. Immediately Lar- 
go Caballero cried: “This is the time— 
now or never!” 

The clash was fiercer, bloodier than 
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.. - Into Which Francisco Goya Dipped His Etching Needle 


the preceding one. Soldiers under 
Francisco Franco shot down 3,000 of 
their countrymen, worst Spanish car- 
nage of the century. 

During the rebellion something new 
had appeared in Spanish streets— 
squads of young men wearing blue 
shirts. For insignia they chose a bun- 
dle of arrows. They called themselves 
the Spanish Phalanx. They drilled like 
Hitler’s Brown Shirts. They dreamed 
of a corporate State, like Mussolini’s. 

Their chief founder: Jose Antonio 
Primo de Rivera, eldest son of the late 
dictator and one of Spain’s bravest, as 
well as handsomest, young men. Last 
Spring the government threw him into 
a Madrid jail, with slight legal excuse, 
but with plenty of Socialist reason. 

Don Jose Antonio’s followers didn’t 
give him up. They believe their tall, 
quiet-mannered chief leads a charmed 
life. Five times bullets or bombs have 
missed him. In 1935 he leaped from his 
car, disarmed two men who had shot 
at him, knocked their heads together, 
and turned them over to the police. 

Young Primo de Rivera’s main hench- 
men remained free last week in the 
battlefield. The Marquis of Eliseda, 
young fighter of a grandee line—with 
vastly powerful financial connections 
—helped Gen. Emilio Mola at his Bur- 
gos headquarters. 

Elsewhere in Spain Capt. Ruiz de 
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Alda, transatlantic flyer, and Jose Maria 
Alfaro, poet, led Fascist detachments. 

Only two years ago these youths plot- 
ted—more or less openly—in Madrid’s 
Cafe Lion. While they laid plans for a 
constructive revolt, other Rightist 
leaders weakened the cause by squab- 
bling over priority. 

Don Jose Calvo Sotelo made rival 
monarchist parties settle their differ- 
ences. But he failed to get the support 
of Jose Maria Gil Robles, master of 
the all-important Catholic party elec- 
torate. More ambitious than any Al- 
fonsist or Carlist candidate, each man 
secretly aspired to a dictatorial throne. 


RicaT: In the Rightist background 
hovered the army. 

Marxists, who never failed to ham- 
mer on the Anual disaster, made army 
expenses their second major complaint. 
They saw no sense in maintaining an 
expensive force in barren Africa. They 
objected to the money spent on officers’ 
families.. They preached the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood. 

The army remained loyal to its Cath- 
olic leaders, particularly Francisco 
Franco, Chief of Staff. For this rea- 
son the government this year sent him 
to govern the Canary Islands. 

One thought dominated him and the 
officers he relied on: to end Red anar- 
chy with bayonets and machine guns 
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if necessary. When the time came, all 
Rightists would support him: the Cath- 
olics, including farmers, professional 
men, and aristocrats; the Fascists, 
largely culled from intellectual youths 
who saw in their drastic program the 
country’s only salvation; the Monarch- 
ists, chiefly noblemen, and those who 
had benefited under the feudal system; 
and the Right Republicans—mostly 
landowners and businessmen. 

They represented perhaps 40, perhaps 
60 per cent of Spain’s 28,000,000 people, 
concentrated in cities and thinly scat- 
tered through mountain valleys, on high 
plateaus, and along the coasts. Even in 
Syndicalist Catalonia, some 500,000 
prosperous, independent farmers stood 
ready to march on bolshevism. 

Against these prospective cohorts, 
Largo Caballero and Indalecio Prieto 
marshaled the textile workers and 
sharecroppers of Catalonia; the Astu- 
rias coal and iron miners; the Valencian 
orange pickers; the seaboard laborers; 
industrial workers in virtually every 
city, especially Barcelona, Madrid, and 
Bilboa; and farmers to whom they sang: 

“Don’t be fools, as you have been these 
1,000 years, contented with your pan y 
vino. Leave your flat-roofed, half- 
buried huts—go take the manor house!” 


Snowvpown: In addition the Socialists 
counted on a formidable weapon: the 
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Assault Guards, shock police created to 
offset the crack Civil Guards, largely 
Rightist. 

Last February rivalry between Left 
and Right again reached a critical 
stage. Parliamentary leaders kicked 
out President Zamora as a weakling 
and decreed new elections. This time 
the vote swung to the Left. Man- 
uel Azana, the Leftist genius—-who had 
wielded the Premiership four times— 
became President. 

Rightists guessed he intended carry- 
ing out radical reforms and knew that 
soon they must strike. From February, 
when the new government took office, 
disorder grew progressively. Calvo 
Sotelo’s murder by Assault Guards July 
13 merely climaxed a series of similar 
incidents. 

Franco struck in Morocco, and the 
Spanish people knew they had come to 
the showdown. This time one Side 
must win, the other suffer annihilation. 


CAMPAIGN: As Franco had foreseen, 
75 per cent of the regular army re- 
mained faithful to him. That meant 
some 200,000 soldiers, the pick of them 
garrisoned in Spanish Morocco. 

But the navy remained loyal to the 
government. This he hadn’t counted 


on. All but two ships attacked the 
African forts, bombarded the insur- 
gents along the Spanish coast, and 
policed the Straits of Gibraltar. 

Franco shipped as many troops as 
possible in airplanes, but he didn’t have 
many of these. The air force declared 
itself half for the rebels, half for the 
government. 

In practical warfare, this meant lit- 
tle. The Spanish Air Force listed 
some 300 craft, but only about a score 
could be counted on to stay in the air 
and fight. Last week propaganda from 
both sides exaggerated the importance 
of aerial raids. 

The war boiled down to relentless 
guerilla warfare—plenty of sniping but 
few hand-to-hand encounters. 


The main northern force under Gen. 


Emilio Mola counterattacked in the 
Guadarrama Mountains, making a sec- 
ond effort to capture the Loyoza reser- 
voir and reduce Madrid by thirst. The 
rebel commander claimed victories that 
placed him “virtually in sight of the 
capital.” 

But five government columns, includ- 
ing a regiment of women, advanced on 
his left flank to invest a strategically 
important town, Saragossa. At this 
crossroads between Catalonia and the 
Bay of Biscay, a decisive battle prom- 
ised to unfold. The rebels relied on 


plentiful machine guns and tanks. 
Meanwhile 10,000 insurgents marched 

on San Sebastian to mend another plan 

that went wrong. General Mola had 


counted on swift victory here, giving 
him access to necessary ports. But the 
Eibar munitions workers had made it 
comparatively easy for government 
troops to kill off the first offensive. 
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General Franco hoped to obtain suf- 
ficient aircraft to knock out the navy, 
Meantime, he flew back and forth be- 
tween Africa and Seville, southern rebe] 
headquarters. Here he told Gen. Quei- 
po de Llano, the ambitious garrison 
commander, to stop sending overopti- 
mistic reports from the radio station. 
Unable to send a heavy column of 
troops against Madrid, Franco concen- 
trated on cleaning up along the Portu- 
guese border. 


* American warships have already 
taken 513 Americans from chaotic 
Spain. But 300 are still scattered over 
the peninsula. Last week Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull warned diehards who 
refused to “avail themselves of oppor- 
tunities to be evacuated” that they re- 
main at their own risk. 


® Monday, Catalonia declared itself in- 
dependent. 

Barcelona officials issued passes to 
trustworthy citizens in the name of 
“The International Socialist Party of 
Catalonia, attached to the International 
Communist Central Committee.”’ 

The Soviet had come, if only tem- 
porarily, to the land of Loyola, Cer- 
vantes, and Carmen. 
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Seville Cathedral, Rebel Stronghold: Madrid Confiscated Other Churches and Held Jose Antonio de Rivera 
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ORATORY: 


6 Democratic Governors Go to Bat 


As Knox Hears He’s Candidate and Boos New Deal 


Had some dim-witted American 
listened to all of last week’s political 
outpourings and taken them seriously, 
he would probably have scurried out of 
the country at top speed. To him it 
would have seemed that America’s 
choice for President lay between two 
incompetent, lying, plotting, demagogic 
boobs. 

As the denunciation period came into 
full swing, the Democratic National 
Committee put NBC microphones in 
front of six Governors—Green of Rhode 
Island, Earle of Pennsylvania, Horner 
of Illinois, Herring of Iowa, Cochran of 
Nebraska, and Martin of Oregon. Some 
spoke in generalities, and some cited 
figures and quotations. All talked in 
moderate tones, but the sum of their 
implications neatly pigeonholed Alf M. 
Landon as a foggy thinker, a rank op- 
portunist, a champion of business greed, 
an anti-laborite, and a beguiler of 
farmers. 

In Topeka, a procession of big-name 
Landon visitors sounded off against 
Roosevelt “autocracy,” “mismanage- 
ment,” and “promise-breaking.” In 
Chicago, Republican Chairman Hamil- 
ton labeled Roosevelt a foe of “anything 
todo with good, decent government.” 

Norman Thomas, Socialist, called 
Landon a champion of “economic ex- 
ploitation.” Father Coughlin termed 
the President “the dumbest man who 
ever sat in the White House.” And 
dozens of political small fry joined in 
both sides of the argument. 

On Col. William Franklin Knox fell 
the week’s spotlight—-partly because of 
the pomp and ballyhoo surrounding his 
acceptance speech in Chicago, partly 
because that speech represented his first 
major utterance since the G.O.P. nomi- 
nated him for Vice President. 


AtracK: In the Chicago Stadium, 
the great auditorium where both ma- 
jor parties held their 1932 conventions, 
Knox joined in the denunciation fad with 
gusto. His listeners ate it up. There 
were 20,000 in the building, and another 
5,000 listened to loudspeakers in an ad- 
joining parking lot. Torchlight pa- 
rades and blaring bands built up a 
carnival atmosphere. 

For notifying the Colonel of his nom- 
ination, the show’s managers used the 
sheak-up technique. Chauncey Mc- 
Cormick, chairman of the meeting, in- 
troduced Edward A. Hayes, Knox’s 
‘ampaign manager and former Amer- 
ican Legion Commander. Hayes intro- 
duced Republican Chairman Hamilton. 
Hamilton introduced Senator Freder- 
ick Steiwer,- notification committee 
chairman. Steiwer broke the news to 
Knox. 

As the Senator’s blunderbuss voice 
discharged his final words, “. . . the 
Hon. Frank Knox of Illinois,” the audi- 
face went berserk. For ten minutes 
the Colonel acknowledged their whoops 





with a toothy smile much like that of 
his old chief in the Rough Riders, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 

Then Knox accepted the nomination 
—in firm-voiced, effective oratory that 
contrasted directly with Alf Landon’s 
uncertain, nasal delivery. 

Those who accused Landon of pulling 
punches in his Topeka speech last fort- 
night could find no such fault with 
Frank Knox. Not some but “all ma- 
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Frank Knox: ‘I Accept’ 


jor New Deal -experiments” had failed 

dismally, he said. His was a fighting 

speech, replete with tart, crisp phrases. 

Like Landon’s, it contained no details 

of Republican policy. Unlike Landon’s, 

it whammed the New Deal mercilessly. 
Meat of the address: 


“The present administration in the Winter 

of 1933 had just one immediate responsibil- 
ity to;meet. That responsibility was to pro- 
mote the little flame of recovery that had 
begun to burn in the Summer of 1932... 
How did it meet that responsibility ? 
It embarked on a series of hysterical ex 
periments . . . It initiated a campaign of 
abuse and vilification of businessmen ,. . It 
set up a system of regimentation . . . It es- 
tablished a spoils system ... 

“For more than three years the economic 
life of the country has been at the mercy of 
a crew of amateur experimenters ... As one 
experiment after another has ended in ig- 
nominious failure or repudiation by the 
courts; New experiments have been at- 
tempted, from laws to put producers of po- 
titoes in jail to proposals to cut Florida in 
two, 

“T charge the present administration with 
delaying recovery in the United States and in 
the world. I charge the present administra- 
tion with responsibility for the ten million 
still unemployed. It would not be truthful to 
say that all the measures of the present ad- 
ministration have been failures. In the mad 
whirl of economic. experiments, there -have 
been a few sound and desirable measures of 
regulation. That must be conceded. 

‘The Republican party prefers a govern- 
mént guided by constitutions to a government 
guided only by caprice . 

“The President has recently told the Amet- 


ican people that they have a rendezvous with 


destiny . . . The American people want no 
rendezvous with a destiny plotted for them 
on blueprints in Washington. When the 
American people have a date with destiny, 


they want to know what the lady looks 
like eee. 

“The Republican party does not promise 
to solve all these problems you face... It 
does promise a fair and honest government 

It does promise to make every effort to 
install sensible and practical measures . 
Above all, it promises you that it will not 


prevent you from trying to work out your 
individual and personal problems. 

“With the election of a new administra- 
tion next November, the damned-up forces 
of recov ery will burst forth in a m: agnificent 
prosperity. 

CAMPAIGNER: True to form, the Re- - 
publican press found Knox’s speech a 
rousing, well-reasoned call to arms. 
Democratic papers found it a contra- 
dictory and hot-tempered tirade. Most 
nonpartisan critics appraised it as an 
able, well-delivered summation of the 
arguments conservative Republicans 
have voiced for two years. 

To radio listeners the speech was im- 
pressive mainly as unmistakable proof 
that Frank Knox is the orator of the 
Landon and Knox team. Weeks ago 
Chairman Hamilton and his strategists 
realized that. This week, while Alf 
Landon remains in Topeka, Candidate 
Knox sets forth on a stumping tour 
that will take him into “practically 
every State” before November’s ballots 
are counted. 

Because Knox’s conservatism conflicts 
with Landon’s mild liberalism, party 
strategists plan to have him do no out- 
lining of constructive policies. His job 
is to lambast the New Deal from top to 
bottom. Eighteen months of anti- 
Roosevelt speechmaking have given him 
ample training. 


VICE PRESIDENT: The prospect of 
Frank Knox kiting about the country 
inevitably leads to the question: 
“What’s happened to John Nance Gar- 
ner?” 

Those who investigated found the 
stocky, white-thatched Vice-President 
lolling amid the oaks. on his lawn at 
333 North Park Street, Uvalde, Texas. 
Upon retreating there after his re- 
nomination last month, the self-styled 
“silent partner” of Roosevelt and Gar- 
ner flatly refused to answer political 
questions. “I have never talked about 
national affairs,’’ he explained. “I leave 
that to the boss.” 

Washington correspondents have long 
recognized Garner as a useful Vice 
President. They consider him a trusted 
adviser of the President (who calls him 
“Mr. Commonsense”’), an able puller 
of Congressional wires, and a steadying 
influence on the whole administration. 

But John Nance Garner is no radio 
speaker, and he knows it. Friends say 
he will make campaign speeches only 
at Mr. Roosevelt’s specific and urgent 
request. 

Meanwhile, he spends most of his 
time reading in his neat brick home or 
fussing around in his vegetable garden. 
Perhaps once a day, in shirtsleeves, he 
drives his car a few blocks to the center 
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of town, calls at the bank, and chats 
with townspeople. 

To vary his daily routine, the Vice 
President takes occasional fishing trips 
with two old cronies. But he doesn’t 
fish much, preferring to exercise by 
rowing the boat. 

This week he had to go to Dallas to 
help celebrate “John Nance Garner 
Day” at the Texas Centennial Exposi- 
tion. The idea didn’t appeal to him 
much; he had to make a speech. 


Lanpon’s LaBor: In his acceptance 
speech last fortnight, Governor Landon 
declared that workers should be free to 
organize without interference from ‘“‘the 
employer, any fellow employe, or any 
other person.” Labor leaders im- 
mediately complained that he was anti- 
union. Last week, in a letter to Norman 
Thomas, the Governor clarified his 
views. Unions, he said, should have 
the right to “promote by lawful and 
proper means the organization of an 
unorganized industry, which includes 
the right to send in an organizer.” 

Compacts: In a radio speech Mon- 
day night, Secretary of the Interior 
Ickes recited inconsistencies in Gov- 
ernor Landon’s record. As his princi- 
pal new contribution to campaign evi- 
dence, Ickes read from a letter the 
Governor had written nineteen months 
ago. In it Landon, present champion 
of interstate compacts as against Fed- 
eral regulation, wrote: “The-compact- 
between-States idea has been agitated 
ever since Hoover submitted it... and 
it is about the deadest horse I know.” 

Bet: A fortnight ago James W. 
Gerard, onetime Ambassador to Ger- 
many, publicly offered to bet $20,000 at 
2 to 1 that Roosevelt would be reelected. 
Last week, while Gerard was in Europe, 
two New Yorkers appeared at his Man- 
hattan law office, each with $10,000 in 
cash. On cabled instructions, Gerard's 
partner canceled the wager, paid each 
of the men $1,700 for his trouble, and 
explained Mr. Gerard had learned that 
election betting would cause him to lose 
his vote. 


PoLL: From The Baltimore Sun came 
promise of a new and unprecedented 
instrument for predicting national elec- 
tions. Noting that only one victorious 
Presidential candidate since 1884 had 
failed to carry Maryland, The Sun am- 
bitiously announced it would poll every 
one of the State’s 755,000 registered 
voters. 

Support: From James M. Cox, 1920 
Democratic candidate for President, 
came the belated announcement that 
he would this year support his 1920 
running mate, Franklin Roosevelt, for 
reelection. 

CANDIDATE: In Washington, James 
E. Pope, Oklahoma bunion specialist 
and advocate of pensions, announced he 
planned to have all his followers write 
in his name on the November Presiden- 
tial ballots. His followers, he estimates 
“between 10,000,000 and 15,000,000.” 
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ARMY ° Peacetime Force of 21,000 Goes to ‘War,’ c 
Pittsburgh and Nashville Under a Three-Week Siege Da 


“Cucumbers—1,000!” 
“Cucumbers—check!”’ 
“Mayonnaise—600!” 
“Mayonnaise—check!”’ 

The cries of commissary tally clerks 
heralded the approach of “war” at Fort 
Knox, Ky. To feed 21,000 fighting men, 
the United States Army Supply Service 
measured its orders by the thousands— 
165,000 pounds of Irish potatoes, 100,800 
cans of evaporated milk, 20,900 cu- 
cumbers, 90,000 pounds of beef, 5,700 
quarts of French and mayonnaise dress- 
ing, 10,440 cans of jam. 

All last fortnight the food piled up 
in storage tents and commissaries. 
Then came the soldiers—Regulars from a: , 
army posts in the Eastern and Central Ba sia ies : NEWSPHOTOS FROM THE U. S. ARMY AIR CORPS 
States, and National Guardsmen from New Bombers Pose an Air Corps Puzzle 
Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, and Virginia. 

Maneuvers of the Second Army were 
under way. Afoot, in planes, in tanks, 
in armored cars, the combat corps de- 
ployed across Tennessee and Kentucky, 
and finally “clashed” on the battle- 
ground near Fort Knox and Louisville. 
This week, on the 33,000 acres of the 
Federal reservation at Fort Knox and 
on another 47,000 acres rented from 
near-by landowners, the troops played 
at war without death. 

Unlike the conscript armies of 
Europe, American soldiers can’t tear 
holes willy-nilly in the fields and fences 
of civilian countrymen; to avoid dam- 
age suits, the army paid $1 apiece for 
the rented acres and agreed to reim- 
burse farmers for any harm the com- 
batants might do. 


PLAN: In theory, three countries 
joined the conflict. Blue attacked 
Nashville, Tenn., the capital of Red; 
Brown allied with Red; and in the last 
phase of maneuvers, to come within the 
next two weeks, Blue projected a re- 
taliatory assault on Brown’s capital, 
Pittsburgh. 

Because they had to hold the engage- 
ments on owned or rented ground, the 
war-mockers posed the crucial battles 
far from the threatened capitals—at 
Fort Knox in the defense of Nashville, 
and at Camp Custer, Mich., in the drive 
on Pittsburgh. 

By splitting the plans in this fashion, 
the army managed to concentrate some 
50,000 troops—the largest peacetime 
assemblage of soldiers since the World 
War—without the enormous expense of 
transporting all the men to one spot. 
As it is, the maneuvers cost $400,000, 
Shared half and half by Regular Army 
and National Guard appropriations. 


M Day: Major Gen. Charles E. Kil- 

bourne, commander of the Second 

Army and headmaster of this expensive 

field school, insisted that his first pur- 

pose was training his men. But army- 

wise knew that the money paid for a 

manifold test of tactics and equipment. NEWSPHOTOS FROM THE U.S. ARMY 
First of all, the maneuvers tried out Playing at War, They Train for Deadlier Fighting 











































One of Aberdeen’s 


the War Department’s Four Army plan. 
This basic design for mobilization, ex- 
pansion, and administration of armed 
forces in time of war was developed 
during Major Gen. Douglas MacAr- 
thur’s tenure as Chief of Staff. 

MacArthur divided the army into 
four master units, abridging the old 
boundaries of the nine corps areas and 
concentrating control in the hands of 
four commanders responsiodle to the 
General Staff. On some future “M 
Day’’—army symbol for declaration of 
war—these commanders would move 
instantly to organize their armies at 
combat strength. 

By reducing administrative units to a 
minimum, MacArthur practiced what 
he continually preached—speed. Before 
he closed his term as Chief of Staff last 
year, he summed up his idea in a report 
to the Secretary of War: 

“Nothing is more important to the 
future efficiency of the army than to 
multiply its rate of movement... 
Through the development and perfec- 
tion of reliable combat machines capa- 
ble of speedy maneuver... the objec- 
tive of greater and still greater speed 
must be pursued.” 

That meant: put the army on wings 
and wheels; and that cost money—for 
airplanes, tanks, motors and cross- 
country combat cars which might go 
from the proving grounds to the scrap 
heap. - 

As army spenders count it, the War 
Department had little money in the first 
fifteen years after the World War. 
From $1,610,587,381 in 1920, the De- 
partment’s annual expenditures dropped 
to $269,433,582 in 1934-35, lean rations 
for ambitious army men. 

Then threats of war abroad, incessant 
preparedness propaganda at home, and 
a friendly advocate in the White House 
had their effect on Congress. For the 
last fiscal year, the appropriation rose 
to $344,600,000; for the current year it 
totals $572,450,000. 

In this week’s maneuvers new tanks, 
new planes, new armored cars, and new 
guns bespeak the effects. In the in- 
fantry, motorized equipment has re- 
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‘Pilots’ Goes on Test 





placed horses and mules for draft work 
and transport; in the First Cavalry 
Regiment, stationed at Fort Knox and 
detailed to the maneuvers for tests of 
its new methods, trucks and combat 
cars have shoved horses into the limbo. 

But observers see only part of the 
story. In laboratories and proving 
grounds, development of faster trans- 
port, better guns, and deadlier tactics 
outpace the actual equipment of the 
army, which still lacks the prodigious 
sums needed to translate possibilities 
into field practice. 


Arms: For its newest ways to kill 
men in the mass and to shield its own 
soldiers, the army command has a wist- 
ful term—‘“pilot equipment.” The label 
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DEPARTMENTS: 

Treasury Department reported customs col- 
lections of $388,774,000 for the fiscal year 
1936—a 12.2 per cent increase over the 
previous year’s revenue of $346,506,000. 

Treasury Department announced that 2,500,- 
000 veterans, 60 per cent of all bonus re- 
cipients, had cashed bonus bonds worth 
$1,187,400,000 since June 15; through July 
25, bonds representing $1,726,480,000 had 
been issued; and more than 200,000 veter- 
ans of the 3,518,000 eligible have failed to 
present applications. 

OTHER AGENCIES: 

Robert Fechner, director of the CCC, an- 
nounced that 13,000 on the agency’s rolls 
returned to private employment during 
June; 145,530 obtained jobs in the fiscal 
year 1936. 

Internal Revenue Bureau ruled that ‘‘pay- 
ments or grants made by the Secretary 
[of Agriculture] to Agricultural producers, 
including tenants and sharecroppers, con- 
stitute taxable income... for Federal in- 
come tax purposes.”’ 

Rural Electrification Administration § an- 
nounced grants totaling $4,500,000 for 
seven new projects in Georgia, Kentucky, 
Massachusetts, Ohio, Wisconsin, Washing- 
ton, and North Carolina, and increases in 
allotments for nineteen other projects to 
electrify 42,000 farms in twelve States. 

Civil Service Commission reported a Federal 
payroll for June of $129,847,167 distributed 
among 824,259 civil employes—the largest 
number of government workers since the 
World War total of 917,760 persons, 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended July 30) 


ROG cacsccees Crccccococeses $58,482,474.80 
Expenditures ...ccccccescecceee$l02,949,503.27 
rrr seh SCOeCcecooes $2,251,175,748.44 
Demon, seal POR... ccscccesces $119,726,716.02 
Peeee GO, ci geicnsakaoaans $33,458,202,082.98 


“Official news not reported elsewhere in department. 
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Ears for Anti-Aircraft Guns 








applies to devices which the army has 
tested but can’t buy in sufficient quan- 
tities for general use. 

To test its “pilots,” the War Depart- 
ment spends $1,000,000 a year in a 37,- 
000-acre laboratory at Aberdeen, Md., 
26 miles from Baltimore. There 200 
soldiers and 300 civilian technicians 
drive tanks through concrete troughs 
clogged by mud and water, buffet 
armored cars on corrugated runways 
and 60-degree slopes, wrack motors and 
guns with every stress likely to appear 
in the field. 

Now and then the department invites 
news photographers to Aberdeen. 
Army Ordnance Branch officers usually 
commandeer every negative and permit 
distribution only of photographs cer- 
tain to reveal no secret gadgets. 

A few months ago, two photogra- 
phers slipped away with uncensored pic- 
tures. One caught a 13-ton tank delv- 
ing through sand at 50 miles an hour. 
Twenty years ago, heavy tanks did well 
if they achieved 7 miles an hour. 

Nowadays the word “tank” embraces 
a variety of armored speedsters. Com- 
bat cars—the cavalry’s name for light 
tanks—ratchet across open country on 
tractor treads; for the road, crews strip 
off the treads, and the cars roll along 
like any truck. 

Six-wheeled reconnaisance cars com- 
bine the protection of armor, machine 
guns’ firing power, and speed in attack 
and getaway. Machine-gun carriers, 
also armored and equipped for road or 
field travel, mount the chief threat to 
enemy tanks—.50 caliber machine guns 
able to pierce light armor and menace 
hostile aircraft as well. 

Some oldtime infantrymen still think 
that rifles in the hands of first-class 
marksmen offer the best defense against 
enemy airplanes. The army command 
puts its trust in 3-inch rapid-fire guns 
mounted on high-speed trailers. 

Synchronizers tuned to the attacking 
planes’ roar keep gun muzzles pointed 
toward the targets. Only battle cal 
test their real effect; in practice, they 
have shown a degree of accuracy ul- 
known to World War gunners. 
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Whatever the defense, it must be 
good enough to bring down attack 
planes—designed primarily for strafing 
ground troops—-and bombers flying at 
250 miles an hour. These speeds, double 
those of most World War planes, pose a 
critical Air Corps problem: the develop- 
ment of pursuit ships fast enough to 
overtake the new bombers and to dodge 
their concentrated machine-gun fire. 

Air Corps theorists figure that such 
a pursuit must fly at least 350 miles an 
hour. Part of the corps’ $59,397,714 
appropriation for the present year will 
finance a search for the needed craft. 


® This week the Air Corps spent 
$1,327,190 for 150 Wright Cyclone en- 
gines, to be installed in Douglas bomb- 
ers. The motors, most powerful of their 
type, develop 1,000 horsepower both at 
sea level and, with supercharger, in 
high altitudes. 


FAMILY MILLS: Creditors 


Weavers Strike for More Money 


and 


Some of the buildings look like pris- 
ons. Inside, wire screens and wooden 
partitions break huge lofts into cubby- 
holes. Cockroaches wander across the 
floors or scurry for cover when the 
looms begin to clatter. 

In the dust and noise, women bend 
over the spindles. At a few of the ma- 
chines, children tend the weaving shut- 
tles. 

They are the workers in the Pater- 
son, N. J., family silk mills, economic 
hangovers from the days when such 
groups turned out a big share of the 
world’s goods. 

These revivals of household enter- 
prise sprang up in the boom-time ’20s. 
Weary of working for wages, weavers 
bought a few looms on credit, rented 
nooks in loft buildings, and went into 
business for themselves. 


They worked hard, ten hours a day, 
six days a week. When prices were 
high, a family head and one helper— 
perhaps his wife, child or uncle—could 


earn a comfortable living from eight 
looms. 

Prosperity inspired some to buy more 
machines and to hire helpers outside 
the family. Now upward of 2,000 work- 
ers turn out 100,000 yards of broad silk 
each week. 

The operators invest nothing in raw 
materials. For unwoven silk and for 
their pay, they depend upon brokers 
who contract for the product and sell 
it to manufacturers of finished broad- 
silk goods. 


Owners of Paterson’s larger facto- 
ries and leaders of organized labor look 
upon the cubby competition with acute 
distrust. The industry at large com- 
plains that the system depresses prices; 
labor leaders have a hard time raising 
standards so long as the independents 
accept whatever pay the brokers offer. 


Last year brokers’ prices began to 
drop. From 9% cents a yard, the in- 
dependent weaver’s return fell to 5 
cents. Pennsylvania and Southern mills 
cut into the trade of Paterson’s mills, 
big and small. Family bosses soon 
found that a two-tender team could 
earn little better than $7 a week. 





Early this year a Paterson attorney, 
Abraham Brenman, set out to do some- 
thing about it. He urged family weav- 
ers to organize. They prided them- 
selves upon their status as independent 
competitors, and they made poor pick- 
ings for a union booster. 

Last week Brenman tried something 
else. He knew that as the families’ 
earnings dropped, rent for lofts and 
instalments on machinery went unpaid. 

At his urging, landlords and manu- 
facturers issued an edict—they would 
evict any tenant and foreclose upon 
any debtor who refused to join a strike 
for higher prices. 

Seventy per cent of the weavers si- 
lenced their looms. By the end of the 
week, five brokers had agreed to raise 
their prices 1 cent a yard—enough to 
insure most families at least $9 to 
$10 a week. Brenman expected the 
mills to reopen forthwith. 

But the brokers, learned in the ways 
of trade, predicted a graver conse- 
quence: the enforced rise in prices may 
speed the flight of business from 
Paterson to other centers, 


. 
RELIEF: 


Forces Action in Pennsylvania 


Militant Occupation 


“Rats!” “Murderers!” ‘Miserable 
parasites!” “Bald-headed baboon!” 

In Pennsylvania’s State Capitol at 
Harrisburg, hunger marchers last week 
heckled Senators striving to end a relief 
crisis which has gripped the Common- 
wealth since May. Twenty feet above 
the uneasy Senatorial heads, the dem- 
onstrators jeered and pounded on the 
gallery railings. The clock below vi- 
brated and trembled; its hands, barom- 
eter-like, measured the violence of the 
disorder. 

State relief funds supporting 561,084 
dependents had run out for the third 
time this Summer. When the relief 
treasury emptied in May, Gov. George 
H. Earle convened the Legislature and 
sought $80,650,000 in increased.and new 
taxes. The Republican majority in the 
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Silk Weavers Deserted Looms, Noise, and Dirt in Family Cubby Holes 
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Senate refused to vote the money. 
Through a dozen hectic weeks, marked 
twice by jobless demonstrations and 
consequent stopgap transfers totaling 
$7,000,000, the two parties battled while 
the unemployed seethed. 

July 21, relief funds again gave out. 
On the same day David Lasser, presi- 
dent of the Workers’ Alliance of Amer- 
ica, led 3,000 hunger marchers, crying 
for $100,000,000 relief funds, back to 
Harrisburg. Their heckling drove out 
the Senators. The jobless stayed on. 

Last week the Senators reconvened. 
They found a pigsty. Their unwelcome 
guests’ week in the gallery left it red- 
olent and unsanitary. One woman 
bathed with a pail of water behind a 
Capitol door. Soiled clothing, rinsed 
in washrooms, hung drying on statues 
of austere statesmen. 

The militant occupation forced ac- 
tion. Nine days after it began, admin- 
istrative and legislative officials agreed 
on a tax program to supply $45,000,000 
for relief this year. The money will 
come from $31,500,000 in levies already 
enacted and $13,500,000 in new taxes. 

This week a new issue kept legislators 
and hunger-marchers in Harrisburg— 
whether to return the administration 
of relief to local communities. 


e 
ROOSEVELT: President Goes to 


Sea, to Canada, and Back Home 


“T haven't the faintest idea where I’m 
going, except to work to the east’ard. 
I’m just going to loaf.” 

This said, President Roosevelt board- 
ed the 56-foot schooner Sewanna at 
Pulpit Harbor, Maine, July 14. Two 
professional seamen and sons James, 
John, and Franklin Jr.—to whom the 
President is ‘‘Pop’—manned the boat 
on a leisurely 437-mile jaunt along the 
Maine, Nova Scotia, and New Bruns- 
wick coastlines. 

For two weeks the Sewanna drifted 
through fog banks and anchored in iso- 
lated harbors. In Skipper Roosevelt’s 
wake trailed the Presidential yacht 
Potomac, Secret Service men and wire- 
less operators on the destroyer Hopkins, 
and Liberty, a fishing schooner char- 
tered by reporters for $500 a day. 

Newspaper men fished, slept, and 
radioed that “Pop” Roosevelt spent five 
days growing white muttonchop whis- 
kers to surprise his mother. Occasion- 
ally he boarded the Potomac for meals, 
served on linen tablecloths with White 
House china. In a blue sweater, old 
pants, and floppy white hat, he fished 
fortuna. The toll: fisherman’s luck. 

Last week the cruise ended at the 
President’s red-roofed Summer cottage 
on Campobello Island, N. B., just over 
the Canadian border and within sight of 
Maine’s Passamaquoddy Bay. Plus 
sunburn and minus whiskers, Mr. Roose- 
velt went into action on two projects 
tied closely to domestic politics and to 
United States-Canadian relations. 

First he gave Maine voters reason to 
believe that he still stood by the Passa- 
maquoddy tidal power development, 
started last year with $7,000,000 of re- 
lief funds and stranded this Summer by 
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Hunger Marchers’ Demand: $100,000,000 


Congressional opposition. He assured 
700 dejected citizens of Eastport, Maine, 
that ‘“‘Quoddy will be completed.” 

Then he announced that on a forth- 
coming trip to Canada he might dis- 
cuss a more ambitious scheme: a 
United States-Canadian agreement to 
draw power from the tides both in 
Quoddy and in the Bay of Fundy, a 
narrow inlet in the Canadian shore 
above Maine. 

Furthermore, the President might re- 
vive another power project along the 
Canadian border—the moribund St. 
Lawrence River Waterways. When he 
went to Quebec, he hoped to talk over 
the possibilities of joint action to open 
the whole river to navigation and turn 
it into a reservoir of power for New 
York State and Ontario Province. 

Having proffered attractive bids for 
New York and Maine ballots, Mr. Roose- 
velt let slip his first hint of doubt that 


he would win the November election. 
In St. Andrews, N. B., he left this fare- 
well: “I hope to come back next year, 
even if it is in the role of a private 
citizen.” 


Visit: That night he boarded a pri- 
vate train for Quebec and began a 
United States President’s first official 
visit to Canada. (An Alaskan tour took 
Warren Harding to Vancouver in 1923 
vut only as a tourist.) 


Next day red-coated Canadian sol- 
diery, Prime Minister W. L. Mackenzie 
King, and Lord Tweedsmuir, Governor 
General of the Provinces, turned out to 
welcome the President to Dufferin Ter- 
race in Quebec. 

To their greetings, he replied with 
easy pleasantries about the two coun- 
tries’ unguarded border and their pa- 
cific lesson for an arming world. He 
delighted his bilingual audience by de- 


The President Sees Quoddy Complete—in a Model 
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livering part of his speech in French. 
Though the St. Lawrence gleamed be- 
low him, he said nothing about hydro- 
electric power—in public. 

Perhaps he talked it over at lunch 
with Tweedsmuir or got in an off-hand 
word with Prime Minister King. But 
Premier Mitchell F. Hepburn of Ontario 
said officially what others had said un- 
officially: Canada is not interested; 
Ontario already has more power than 
it can use. 

Leaving Quebec that evening, the 
President came back through the flood- 
devastated areas of Vermont, New 
Hampshire, and Massachusetts. After 
a seventeen-day interlude, he returned 
to his Hyde Park home, called in nine 
of his campaign counselors, and pre- 
pared to set off on another trip—to the 
drought lands of the West. 


DROUGHT: Corn News Advances Date 
For Mr. Roosevelt’s Nonpolitical Tour 


No sooner had President Roosevelt 
settled down at Hyde Park this week 
than Secretary of Agriculture Henry 
Wallace relayed a grave piece of news: 
Drought had destroyed some 400,000,- 
000 bushels of corn in Missouri, Kansas, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Oklahoma, and South 
Dakota. 

A good half of the corn in these 
States had been burned “beyond recov- 
ery;” the nation’s entire crop might 
well fall below the 1,300,000,000 bushels 
produced in the drought year of 1934. 

These tidings led the President to 
consider a change in his datebook. He 
had intended to tour the drought area 
late this month; instead, he would leave 
for the West next week. Intimates still 
insisted that politics played no part in 
his plans. 

* 


OKLAHOMA: Forensic Whirlwind 
Sweeps ‘Boy Orator’ to Victory 


Oklahoma elections don’t amount to 
much these days; the Republicans al- 
ways lose. 

But Democratic family fights are an- 
other matter. For a month this Sum- 
mer the oratorical barrages of four 
Democratic candidates for Senator 
swept the State. July 7, voters elimi- 
nated two aspirants: Senator Thomas 
P. Gore, aging and conservative candi- 
date for renomination; and Gomer 
Smith, a thunder-voiced Townsendite. 
Then the war was resumed—with Okla- 
homa’s oilman-Governor, 
Marland, facing Representative Joshua 
Bryan Lee in a runoff primary. 

Not content with thumping “100 per 
cent for Roosevelt,” Marland began 
shouting pretty things about the Town- 
send Plan—to lure Smith supporters. 
Lee wouldn’t go that far. But he proved 
no mean promiser, pledging ‘ample 
Pensions,” “a home for every family,” 
and “a farm for every farmer.” 

Lee quickened his breakneck stump- 
ing pace till Oklahoma echoed to his 
flamboyant oratory. He reeled off five 
and six major speeches a day and often 
Stayed up all night writing new ones. 
At 44, Josh Lee was well prepared 
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for the grind. Once a star basketball 
player and national collegiate oratori- 
cal champien, he became a University 
of Oklahoma public-speaking instructor 
just after the war and soon won a 
Statewide reputation for his after-din- 
ner talks and high-school commence- 


ment addresses. Two years ago he 
splashed into politics by routing all 
comers for a seat in Congress. 

In the Senatorial fight finally ended 
last week, opponents tabbed his slim, 
dapper appearance the hallmark of a 
“boy orator” too immature for the 
Senate. He replied: “If I was old 
enough to fight for my country in 1917, 
I’m old enough to think for it in 1936.” 
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SOCIETY: Miss Rose of Lenox, 
Mass., Enjoys Auspicious Debut 


Thumbing through the Summer 
edition of the Social Register, a reporter 
for The New Yorker noted the listing of 
a daughter, Miss Rose, with George L. 
K. Morris and wife. 

Morris creations to date have in- 
cluded contributions to the Yale Lit, 
and numerous paintings, but no chil- 
dren. 


Puzzled, The New Yorker telephoned 
Brookhurst, the Georgian mansion of 
marble and brick at Lenox, Mass, owned 
Slattery— 


by the artist’s mother. 
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© THE SOCIAL REGISTER ASSOCIATION, ACME 


Miss Rose, Registered 


Oklahoma Democrats agreed. Lee 
polled a majority of 112,000. Marland 
settled down to three more years of his 
unexpired Gubernatorial term. Herbert 
K. Hyde, Republican nominee for Sen- 
ator, looked dismally toward his No- 


. vember race—against a record vote 
Ernest W. 


getter in an lopsidedly Democratic 
State. 


® In Oklahoma’s Fourth District Lyle 
H. Boren, another schoolteacher, won 
the Democratic Congressional nomina- 
tion from Representative Percy L. Gass- 
away. 

Gassaway’s colleagues during his sin- 
gle term in Congress knew him as a 
genial fellow who told a good story and 
had little to say on the floor. But in 
the mewspapers he starred as a wild 
man—riding a horse across the Capitol 
plaza, posing in boots and ten-gallon 
hat, staging a fistfight in a Washington 
hotel, and noisily boosting birth control. 


“Slats” to the younger Morrises and 
butler to the family—explained that 
Rose was a red-haired Pekingese. 

Last week Manhattan newspapers 
picked up the tip and further discovered 
that Rose’s doubtful origins debarred 
her from the American Kennel Club’s 
registers. 

Curly-headed, dashing Mrs. Morris, 
now training her concert voice in 
Vienna, had wangled Rose into the 
Social Register by inserting her name 
in the space reserved for “Juniors.” 

Named for Rosa Ponselle, the four- 
year-old dog became a national celebri- 
ty. A New York paper reported out- 
raged gentility at the Social Register 
office: ‘a dog in the Register? Are you 
sure? The Morrises are very well 
known ... We have to take our sub- 
scriber’s word .. . certainly wouldn’t 
think people like that would name a 
dog as their own child ... We’ll have to 
write them a letter.” 
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ALLRED: At 37, Ex-Gob Wins 


One day last week a little group of 
men clustered about a telegrapher in 
The Daily Times Office at Wichita Falls, 
Texas. Flashes came over the wire: 
“Allred has 19,000 more votes than the 
combined totals of his four opponents 
... Allred leading by 21,000 . . . 25,000 
ose BOOO ces 

In the midst of the group sat a trim, 
black-haired young man, hat cocked on 
the back of his head. “Nice going, 
Jimmie,” enthused a friend. The young 
man smiled: “It’s not won yet.” 

To the entire State it was clear that 
Jimmie, alias Gov. James V. Allred, had 
mopped up the Democratic field in his 
race for renomination—which means 
re-election in Texas. But not until vic- 
tory was a mathematical certainty did 
Allred relax and settle down for a game 
of dominoes with two aides and a news- 
paper man. 

The 37-year-old Governor is a phe- 
nomenon in Texas politics. In a State 
where shoestring ties and heaven-split- 
ting oratory still survive as politicians’ 
credentials, he sports well-tailored suits 
and speaks in calm, reasoning tones. 
Boosters look on Jimmie Allred, stream- 
lined and vigorous, as a symbol of the 
New Texas, State of skyscrapers and 
bustling industry. 


METEOR: Just about twenty years 
ago, young Jim Allred, son of a letter 
carrier, was shining shoes and doing odd 
jobs in Bowie, Texas. Eighteen years 
ago, at 19, he was working as a sailor 
aboard one of Uncle Sam’s wartime 
training ships at San Francisco. 

To a couple of fellow gobs he then 
confided a determination to govern 
Texas. As soon as the war ended, he 
started his climb. Brief employment as 
an office clerk in Texas, two years in 
Cumberland University’s short-order 
law school, two years’ practice, and 
Jimmie Allred was ready for public 
office. 

In 1923 he was appointed District At- 
torney at Wichita Falls, near his native 
Bowie. Hardly had he taken office when 
local citizens gaped at the spectacle of 
young Allred prosecuting the popular 
Mayor Frank Collier and his wife for 
the murder of their sonin-law—and 
winning convictions. Next he dragged a 
series of Ku Klux Klansmen into court 
on flogging charges. At a time when 
many considered Klan membership a 
requisite to political success in the 
Bible Belt, that took courage. 

But it seemed nothing beside his au- 
dacity in 1926, when he chucked his 
District Attorneyship to campaign for 
the job of Texas Attorney General. He 
had no appreciable political backing 
and faced seasoned opposition. Yet he 
lost by only 4,000 votes out of a total 
of 700,000. 

By 1930, having built up a small law 
practice and married the daughter of 
a Wichita Falls merchant, he was ready 
for politics again. With a 130,000 


Second Term as Texas Governor 
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James V. Allred, Symbol of the New Texas 


majority he won the Attorney General- 
ship and set out after the State’s 
monopolies. He battered at public- 
utility rates and brought anti-trust-law 
penalty suits of $1,000,000 against each 
of seventeen great Texas oil companies. 

Four years of that seemed enough, 
and Allred came out for Governor in 
1934. Stump touring Texas at a breath- 
less rate, he successfully bucked the op- 
position of Ma and Pa Ferguson, who 
had ruled Texas politics off and on for 
fifteen years. By a handful of votes, 
James V. Allred, 35, became the nation’s 
youngest Governor. 


LAURELS: Today, still the youngest 
of Governors, Allred gets a second term 
chiefly because most Texans like his 
innovations—his efficient relief organi- 
zation, smooth-working volunteer pa- 
role plan, social-security program, and 
revised system of taxes. 

Allred’s “S-Men,” as Texans have 
dubbed agents of his new Department 
of Public Safety, have made a name as 
ace crime detectors. Moreover, Texas 
executioners are no longer practically 
unemployed, as they were when the 
Fergusons dealt out pardons before 
breakfast. Jimmie Allred uses execu- 
tive clemency sparingly, though he ad- 
mits “I haven’t slept a wink on the 
nights when men.were electrocuted.” 





Outside Texas, oilmen know Allred 
for his leadership in formulating last 
year’s interstate oil compact. Mem- 
bers of the United States Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce know him as the 
winner of their award for “the out- 
standing young American of 1935.” 

The Governor would rather take part 
in a ceremony than eat, and this year’s 
Texas Centennial gave him abundant 
opportunities—so many that an elec- 
tion opponent last month labeled him 
“the champion ribbon-cutter and queen- 
crowner.”’ 

Nettled by the crack, Allred dis- 
cussed it with his campaign advisers: 
«I’ve only cut one ribbon—for a bridge 
opening.” 

“Okay, that’s an answer to that one. 
Now how about the queens?” 

The Governor counted Rose Festival 
queens, Turkey Trot queens, Spinach 
Week queens—nine in all. “Maybe,” he 
remarked, “we'd better stick to bridge 
openings.” 

Though immensely popular and 
friendly, the Governor pretty much 
limits his social life to Mrs. Allred’s 
occasional at-homes. Friends say he 
doesn’t have time for much more. Nor 
does he have the money. The salary of 
the Governor of Texas is only $4,000 a 
year. 
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EUROPE: High Wind Over Morocco Blows Battle 


Fumes Across Continent on 22nd Anniversary of War 


The Savoias never could have left 
Sardinia without Benito Mussolini’s 
permission. Eighteen in all, Paris heard, 
had landed in Spanish Morocco. A still 
more disturbing report reached the 
Quai d’Orsay: in return for aid Franco 
had offered the Duce a naval base at 
the Balearic island of Minorca—threat- 
ening the chief French station at Tou- 
lon—and at Ceuta, opposite Britain’s 
Rock of Gibraltar. 

These crackling reports gave the 
British pause, too. Conservatives might 
dislike the idea of Italian ships at 
Minorca and Ceuta, but another possi- 
bility worried them more: that Spanish 
Communists might overrun Britain’s 
semi-Fascist satellite, Portugal. To the 
empire’s air lanes, Lisbon and the 
Azores potentially mean what Suez and 
Gibraltar do to the navy. 

Lord Halifax—acting Foreign Secre- 
tary while Anthony Eden mends un- 
strung nerves on Yorkshire moors— 
took the safe, conservative course: he 
did nothing officially except order back 
four Lisbon-bound British planes that 
suspicious French authorities had 
grounded at Bordeaux. 


INTERLUDE: The danger of Spanish 
civil strife spreading into a European 
Fascist-Marxist conflict further dark- 
ened a gloomy week—22nd anniversary 
of the World War’s outbreak. 

With almost identical notes Germany 
and Italy agreed to meet France, Bel- 
gium, and Britain this Fall on a sub- 
stitute for the Locarno Pact—trampled 
to death last March when German 
troops reoccupied the Rhineland. 

One bright morning last week ten 
Savoia bombers slipped away from Del- 
mas, an obscure port in South Sardinia. 
They headed for Africa. The village 
still slept; otherwise someone would 
have noticed that new paint covered the 
wing and fuselage identification. 

That afternoon a typically sudden 
African gale screamed along the coasts 
of Algeria and Morocco. At Saida, 
French airfield near Spanish Morocco, 
soldiers heard an earth-shaking thump. 

They found a Savoia seaplane, nose 
buried in the sand. From the wreck 
they lugged two live, two dead Italians. 

The news flashed to Paris, and the 
anti-Fascist government flashed back 
with orders. Victor Denain, ex-Air 
Minister now commanding the French 
air forces in Africa, ordered the sur- 
vivors detained. He fixed his monocle 
and hurried to investigate. 

In the Saida wreck—and a second 
one on the coast near by—General De- 
tain found machine guns and ammu- 
ution. Under the paint he detected 
Italian Air Force insignia. On the 
aviators—who called themselves civil- 
fans flying for a private concern—he 
discovered Italian officers’ passports. 

In Paris, Red Deputies shouted: “Now 


at last we have proof that Italy is send- 
ing war planes to Gen. Francisco Fran- 
co!” Premier Leon Blum had just de- 
nied Deputies’ demands that France 
send arms to Madrid’s beleaguered 
Leftist regime (see Front Page). 

Next day Blum asked Rome and Lon- 
don to consult on “a common program 
for nonintervention” in Spain. He also 
threatened: pending such an agreement 
France “will reserve the right” to help 
Madrid “because one government 
[Italy] has sent the insurgents war 
materials.” 

This gives Adolf Hitler all Summer 
to impress his conditions on London and 
Paris: (1) no hashing over of the 
Rhineland; (2) no admittance of Rus- 
sia and Czechoslovakia, France’s east- 
ern allies, to the conference. 

Foreshadowing acceptance of these 
terms, Anthony Eden told the House of 
Commons before going on his vacation: 
Britain cannot object to Germany’s cur- 
rent (treaty-breaking) refortification of 
Helgoland in the North Sea; such ob- 
jection “might prejudice the settlement 
we all hope for.” 

Then Parliament adjourned until 
Oct. 29. But M. P.’s must be ready to 
convene on five-day notice. Since all 
Cabinet Ministers decided to remain in 
Britain, Stanley Baldwin gave up his 
usual holiday at Aix-les-Bains, French 
mountain resort. 


® Conservative London bankers loaned 
Moscow $50,000,000 for ten years. The 
catch: the entire loan, which bears a 
high 5% per cent in interest, must be 
spent in Britain within one year. 


Kine: Last week Edward VIII char- 
tered a 300-foot yacht—its cabins dec- 
orated in green and pink—for a cruise 
with Mrs. Ernest Simpson, Mr. Simp- 
son, and other guests. 

The King will fly to Yugoslavia next 
week—where the Duke and Duchess of 
Kent are visiting Prince Paul—and 
board the Nahlin at Dubrovnik. From 
there he will idle down the Adriatic 
and into eastern Mediterranean waters 
that only three months ago swarmed 
with warships Britain sent to cow the 
Duce. 


® Committed for trial this Fall at Old 
Bailey Court: Andrew George Mc- 
Mahon, for “producing near His Majes- 
ty, a revolver.” 


PouiTics: For three months Sir Eric 
Phipps, British Ambassador to Berlin 
has vainly pressed Adolf Hitler to an- 
swer Britain’s questionnaire about 
Nazi designs on Europe’s peace. Phipps’ 
importunities goaded the Fuehrer into 
hinting he’d like to have the envoy 
withdrawn. 

Irritated by this lack of British good 
form, Sir Robert Gilbert (Machiavelli 
and soda) Vansittart last week arrived 
at the Wilhelmstrasse Embassy. 

Officially, the influential permanent 
Foreign Office chief was on holiday. 
Actually, he came to Berlin to help his 
brother-in-law, Sir Eric, handle the 
surly Fuehrer and make the Reich keep 
its promise to attend the September 
Locarno meeting. 

But Vansittart—strongly pro-French 
and married to a French Ambassador’s 
widow—doesn’t like directing Anthony 
Eden’s policy of placating the Reich. 

Sir Robert had a rival in Berlin last 
week: Count Galeazzo Ciano, ebullient 
32-year-old Italian Foreign Minister. 
The recent Austro-German treaty as- 
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sured the Duce’s son-in-law of a lavish 
welcome. 


® By this pact Hitler promised to leave 
Austria alone. But last week in Vienna 
several thousand irrepressible Austrian 
Nazis gathered before the old Imperial 
Palace and howled for the Fuehrer. 
Their yelling drowned out Prince von 
Starhemberg’s ten-minute speech wel- 
coming Olympic torch bearers. 

Steel-helmeted police resolutely turned 
their backs to the mob. When Nazis 
shoved a man at them with “Here’s a 
Red who’s been shouting against Hit- 
ler,” the green-clad cops rushed the 
Socialist to jail. 

Next day, from his vacation retreat 
in the Tyrol, Chancellor Kurt von 
Schuschnigg canceled an order to re- 
lease 10,000 prisoners—mostly Social- 
ists—sentenced without trial. Two 
weeks ago, as a goodwill gesture to- 
ward Germany, Vienna freed hundreds 
of Nazis. 


FRANCE: Chained Suffragettes 
Remind Mme. Perkins of Home 


In the Elysee Palace, far from John 
L. Lewis and the Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute, Labor Secretary Frances Perkins 
last week wrung the hand of France’s 
President, Albert Lebrun. 

Then Mme. Cecile Brunschveig, dow- 
dy French Education Under-Secretary, 
took America’s only woman Cabinet 
member to a jammed Women’s Club 
meeting. Before Madame Secretary 
could open her mouth, suffragettes who 
had padlocked themselves to chairs 
leaped up rattling their chains and 


cawing: 
“Mme. Brunschveig doesn’t defend 
us! We want the vote!” 


Frances Perkins (Mrs. Paul Wilson) 
smiled: ‘‘Oh, this reminds me of home.” 

Disappointed by Leon Blum’s failure 
to include a franchise for women in 
his Socialist Utopia—although he has 
three feminine Under-Secretaries in 
his Cabinet—Frenchwomen, led by 
Louise Weiss, protege of former Pre- 
mier Herriot, have taken to heckling 
public figures. But bolder spirits decry 
these mild tactics. They recall that 
British suffragettes smashed windows 
and fired homes before winning the 
right to vote. 


Tips: Gaston Gerard, former Tourist 
Under-Secretary, last week told the 
Chamber of Deputies that France’s 
tourist stream has dwindled in seven 
years from more than 2,000,000 to less 
than 700,000. This means a decline in 
receipt from $792,000,000 to $66,000,000. 

He blamed high hotel prices, special 
taxes, exorbitant gasoline prices, and 
uncomfortable trains. He didn’t men- 
tion the tipping system. 

Desperate Bordeaux hotel and restau- 
rant workers last week thought they 
might yet attract a few cash custom- 
ers. Wearing red armbands, they 
marched through the seaport with 
signs: 

“We want salaries not tips! Tips are 
uncertain and anyway they’re an affront 
to our dignity.” 


ASIA: Moscow Oracle Forecasts 
German-Jap Gang-Up on Soviet 


“War is very near... preparations 
for it have never been so open, rapid, 
and provoking!” 

With this thought for the week, the 
Czars’ Soviet successors pointed up the 
anniversary of Imperial Germany’s war 
declaration, Aug. 1. 

The ominous phrases came from 
Pravda, official Communist party 
mouthpiece. Elaboration came from 
Karl Radek, Izvestia editor who usually 
speaks for the government itself: 

“Berlin is working ... for allied re- 
lations with Poland, Austria, Hungary, 
and Bulgaria, and trying to obtain the 
same... With Italy ... The main pur- 
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Louise Weiss and Her Friend Herriot 


pose ... to isolate France from the 
Soviet Union and obtain British neu- 
re 

He saw a yet greater menace: “Jap- 
anese imperialism is arranging a mili- 
tary alliance with Fascist Germany 
and seeking alliance with Poland and 
Finland.” 

Radek didn’t mention the recent crea- 
tion of a no man’s land on the Finnish 
border: Moscow removed all Finn- 
speaking Russians from a strip of ter- 
ritory several miles wide. 

“The Japanese menace,” he continued, 
“aims not only at the Soviet Union and 
the Mongolian Peoples’ Republic, but 
at Central and South China, the Philip- 
pines, and Indonesia (Sumatra, Java, 
and Bali).” 


JAPAN: Last week the Nipponese 
navy started concentrating between 
Formosa island and the Chinese coast 
for three-month maneuvers. Admiral- 
in-Chief Sankichi Takahashi will direct 
an imaginary defense of a watery tri- 
angle between Japan’s southern tip, 
Formosa, and the mainland. 

At the height of the war games, with 
150 or more warships in action, Em- 
peror Hirohito himself will take over 
the command. 


Cains: The long-dreaded civil war 
in South China last week seemed once 





more on the point of breaking. Appar- 
ently Dictator Chiang Kai-shek of Nan- 
king had failed to satisfy the pride of 
Generals Pai and Li—Kwangsi province 
rebels. 

Seeking to bring Kwangsi under his 
control, Chiang “promoted” Pai to the 
Governorship of Chekiang province and 
Li to membership on the new National 
Defense Commission. 

But the southern war lords didn’t 
want to leave their “model province’’— 
a tropical paradise, they claim, com- 
pared with “corrupt” northern regimes, 
Land-bound little Kwangsi, at present 
one of China’s poorest sections, is po- 
tentially rich. It hasn’t a mile of rail- 
road, but Pai and Li point to busy 
waterways and broad new highways 
that will help make the province pros- 
perous. 

So the Kwangsi generals defied 
Chiang. First they decided on an 
independent government—then they 
planned to steal one of the neighboring 
Kwantung’s ports on the China Sea. 

Without warning, they sent troops 
into Kwangtung against the forces of 
General Yu—Nanking’s southern ally. 
the insurgents captured two towns— 
one within 60 miles of the coast. 

Chiang Kai-shek threatened to launch 
a war against Kwangsi—directing it 
personally—if the rebels didn’t sur- 
render before Aug. 5. 

The northern dictator wants Kwang- 
si for a good reason. Conquest of the 
rebellious province would put him in 
undisputed command of southern and 
Central China for the first time. Nan- 
king would be freer to tackle its most 


- pressing problem—defense of North 


China against Japanese aggression. 


Alberta Stores Slap 


CANADA: 
Brakes on High-S peed Currency 


“Boost Alberta all you can— 

Adopt the prosperity certificate plan!” 

William Aberhart last week circular- 
ized this plea to every retailer, whole- 
saler, and manufacturer in Alberta. 
The Provincial Premier’s slogan intro- 
duced a new wonder of the age: the 
Velocity Dollar. 

July 29 government presses began 

turning out 500,000 glossy green bills. 
They looked like Canadian dollars, felt 
like dollars, even smelt like dollars. 
But—Albertans wondered—would they 
behave like dollars? 
_ That question particularly worried 
3,500 men employed in government road 
work. Saturday these drought-stricken 
farmers and jobless industrial workers 
received their 45 cents an hour in Ve- 
locity Dollars. To cash them, they 
hunted stores displaying the sign: “We 
take scrip.” They didn’t find many. 


Stamps: The phony currency, Aber- 
hart emphasized, is not part of his 
Social Credit system—by which he pro- 
poses to pay every adult Albertan $25 
a month. But it “paves the way ..- 

Public Works Minister W. A. Fallow 
invented the Velocity Dollar. He and 
Aberhart reasoned: 

Money is scarce. People can’t buy. 
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e ‘state in America today. Ir 
the War complete motoring satisfac 
And almost a million owners of 1936 
Chevrolet cars will tell you that Chevrolet created it! 


ier 


FOR ECONOMICAL 
TRANSPORTATION 


Its a very pleasant state to be in, because these 

ers of the only complete low-priced car enjoy 
ény motoring advantages which are reserved for 
em alone. 


‘vrolet promised them that this would be true, 

1 the day the 1936 Chevrolet was introduced. They 
eved—and bought Chevrolets. And now they 
telling friend after friend that Chevrolet is the 
tanding value in the low-price field. 


-ourse, you know why Chevrolet owners are getting 


so much extra pleasure and so much extra satisfaction 
out of their motor car investments. 


It’s because Chevrolet is, in reality, the only complete 
low-priced car ... because it alone brings to its owners 
the comfort, safety and performance advantages of 
New Perfected Hydraulic Brakes, Solid Steel one-piece 
Turret Top, Knee-Action Gliding Ride*, Genuine Fisher 
No Draft Ventilation, High-Compression Valve-in-Head 
Engine, and Shockproof Steering* . . . all at Chevrolet’s 
low prices and with Chevrolet’s low operating costs. 

















Chevrolet cordially invites you to enter this state of 
complete motoring satisfaction this summer by placing 
your order for a 1936 Chevrolet. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


GENERAL MOTORS INSTALLMENT PLAN—MONTHLY PAYMENTS TO SUIT YOUR PURSE 


*Available in Master De Luxe models only. 


Knee-Action, $20 additional. 


Its a pleasure to own 


Nike only 


low-priced car- 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 





DID YOU KNOW 


—that the railroads haul a ton 
of freight a mile with a glass 
of water and less than a hand- 
ful of fuel, and at rates aver- 
aging foes than a cent? 


—that the speed of freight 
trains has been stepped up 
43% in recent years: 


—that by increasing the effi- 
ciency of combustion the rail- 
roads have cut fuel costs a 
half billion dollars in the past 
ten years? 


—that 44% of every dollar 
the railroads take in goes for 
railroad payrolls? 


—that the railroads maintain 
their own ''highways’’—a 
quarter of a million miles of 
‘line’? 


—that many railroads will 
carry your automobile to 
vacation spots for the price 
of a third ticket? 


—that railroad fares through- 
out the United States have 
been reduced as much as 44%, 
and that Pullman fares are 
one-third less, with no sur- 
charge? 


—that you are far safer on a 
railroad train than you are in 
your own bome? 


> 





SAFETY FIRST- 
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T IS certainly no news that 
America has been passing 
through a depression. 


The railroads, like every other 
business in the land, have had their 
problems, and plenty of them. 


And like every other enterprising 
American business, the railroads 
have faced those problems with 
honesty and patience, with resource- 
fulness, most of all with determina- 
tion to go ahead. 


A vast range and variety of better- 
ments in railroad practice and 
equipment is the result — such bet- 
terments as air-conditioning, for 
example, which makes a railroad 
passenger car today the cleanest, 
quietest, most comfortable way 
to travel. 


Conspicuous also is the notable 


step-up in passenger schedules, 
to a point where many limited 
trains now average mile-a-minute 
speed. And freight transport 
also has been speeded up — an 
average of 43%. 


But the real story of railroad enter- 
prise is scarcely told by these 
figures, for it is a story of speed 
with safety unmatched by any other 
transportation in the world! 


In its. details it is, perhaps, an un- 
dramatic story — of light rails 
replaced by heavier ones — of road- 
beds improved—of brakes and 
couplings bettered — of locomo- 
tives increased in power — of 
courageous investment matched 
by constant thrift in order that 
service might be maintained and 
even improved in the face of 
reduced revenues. 


The big fact, however, stands clear: 


EDGAR L. VAIL, executive, EARL I. CARMODY, salesman, New York: 
New York: “T’ve traveled a bit in the last 

‘Whe I step on five years, so I really had a 

atrair I know chance to appreciate the progress 

Tm g0 ng to get railroads have made when I re- 

there, ndin 99% 

ofthe : ases I will 

be on ¢ me to the minute.” 


the American railroads today are 
ready as America goes ahead — ready 
to provide that indispensable reli- 
ability combined with adequate 


cently took a long trip. There’s no 
comparison between train travel 
today and train travel five years ago.” 


MRS, ;EATRICE MITCHELL, MME. ERNESTINE SCHUMANN HEINK, 


Mother, Tulsa: 
Rail oad men 
4 so courteous 
and t) ought ful 
that ¢: .vel with 
thildr' a is no 


e 


ttouble at all these days.”’ 


opera singer: “The only reason 
I am able to travel so often and 
so extensively is that the rail- 
roads are so comfortable. With 
room to move about at will you 
feel completely relaxed at the 
end of the journey.” 


means and men to move tremen- 
dous tonnage, which a recovering 
nation demands. 
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Business droops. Well, let’s give them 
a big dose of purchasing power on the 
instalment plan. 

We'll print hundreds of thousands of 
certificates and call every one a ‘dol- 
lar-—redeemable in two years in Fed- 
eral currency. We'll redeem the scrip 
like this: every week, before a speci- 
fied date, a special 1-cent stamp, pur- 
chased in legal tender, must go on the 
pack of each certificate. After two 
years 104 stamps will decorate the V2D.., 
which in this way become a real dol- 
lar—with 4 cents extra to pay expenses! 

Of course, the community must co- 
operate in restoring prosperity by ac- 
cepting the certificates forthwith at 
their face value. Stores, banks, thea- 
tres, post offices—all should take them 
just as they would Canadian dollars. 


SpEED: But there is more to Aber- 
hart’s idea. He doesn’t care who af- 
fixes the weekly tax: a certificate can 
change hands 100 or 1,000 times be- 
fore a stamp covers the little dated 
square on the bill. 

That’s where “velocity’”’ comes in. The 
Premier hopes Albertans will play a 
breathless game of financial musical 
chairs: to avoid buying the weekly 
stamp, Hot-Money holders will spend. 
When the stamping deadline comes 
round, someone of course will get stuck: 
the holder will pay one real cent so as 
not to lose 100 phony ones. 

Theoretic result: increased circula- 
tion, therefore business expansion! 


Distrust: As soon as launched, the 
scheme ran into some formidable snags. 
Virtually every wholesaler in Alberta 
refused to take scrip. Consequently, 
chambers of commerce advised the 
Province’s 12,000 retailers against it. 
Banks refused it. Labor protested: union 
agreements call for wages in legal tender. 

The government itself declined to ac- 
cept Hot Money for taxes: it wanted 
the certificates to “circulate” and stim- 
ulate business. 

Businessmen saw an inevitable rise 
in the cost of living. Economists point- 
ed to Alberta’s barren treasury: if the 
plan failed, the government could never 
repay merchants who took the scrip. 

From England, Major C. H. Douglas, 
co-author of the Social Credit Plan, 
condemned the Velocity Dollar as for- 
eign to his economic doctrine. 


THREAT: Yet the storm didn’t seem 
to perturb Aberhart. The bulky Pre- 
mier announced his Cabinet Ministers 
would take 20 per cent of their salaries 
in scrip, and he boldly pushed his cam- 
paign to enroll merchants. 

His efforts repaid him. One big Ed- 
monton department store agreed to ac- 
cept scrip. A chain of 100 grocery 
stores followed. So did many independ- 
ent retailers. 

The bespectacled ex-school teacher 
then warned his opponents: he would 
publish the names of all cooperating 
merchants and urge his followers to 
patronize them exclusively. He hoped 
recalcitrants would comply to avoid 
disastrous business losses. 

His enemies hit back: “The Premier 
has not given velocity to the dollar, but 
to his own funeral”. 


JEWS: 2,000-Year-Old Pogrom 


Confronts Congress at Geneva 


® In Jerusalem one night last week a 
watchman stood outside a Jewish ware- 
house. A sputter of flame in the dark- 
ness and Yeheil Haimowitz became the 
50th Jew to die in Palestine since 
April. 


® At Tel Aviv, Jewish children left 
school at noon because of the heat. At 
the first corner they passed an Arab. 


EUROPEAN 


‘Jews Not Wanted Here’ 


A few minutes later a bomb blew six 
of them into a hospital. 


® In Vienna thousands of Nazis 
stomped through the Jewish quarter, 
screaming at shuttered windows: “Per- 
ish the Jews.” 

If when he seeth the sword come up- 
on the land, he blow the trumpet and 
warn the people. Ezekiel 33:3. 

This week 300 delegates from every- 
where arrived in Geneva, Switzerland’s 
City of Peace, for the first World Jew- 
ish Congress. 

The prosperous American delegation 
—headed by Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, 


president of the assembly—met po- 
grom-subdued Poles in rabbinical beards 
and fur-trimmed hats. Oxford-ac- 
cented Britishers listened patronizingly 
to strapping, young Zionists boasting 
of their well-irrigated orange groves 
and of Tel Aviv—a city their energies 
had built, a city of cafes, cinemas, and 
bathing beaches enjoyed by 140,000 
Jews. 

Manners and opinions clashed. But 
all agreed about one thing—perse- 
cution. 

Since 326 when Constantine seized 
upon Christianity as politically ex- 
pedient for the Roman Empire, the cry 
of “Christ-killers” had herded Jews to 
ghettos and to death. Today, although 
the world’s 16,000,000 Jews form less 
than 1 percent of its population, they 
remain a target of abuse in many 
western countries. 


GERMANY: Before 1933, wealthy Jews 
had skimmed through “Mein Kampf,” 
but few took Adolf Hitler’s  steel- 
heeled words literally. 

Jewish stamina could be counted 
on. In 1873 after the Franco-Prussian 
War, Bismarck had faced a financial 
crisis; when violent nationals blamed 
the Jews, the Iron Chancellor had 
allowed the bloodshed to run its course. 

But wealthy Jews, who had secretly 
chipped in for Hitler’s industrial refor- 
mation and wondered when the silly 
business would stop, finally stopped 
wondering. Two months after the 
Fuehrer became Chancellor in Jan- 
uary, 1933, strutting Storm Troopers 
were picketing honest, tax-paying mer- 
chants: 

“Boycott all Jewish shops!” 


Throughout the Reich huge, blood- 
red signs read: “Jews not wanted.” 

Julius Streicher, chisel-featured Gov- 
ernor of Franconia, published the 
Stuermer, a paper that daily proclaimed 
“The Jew is our sorrow” and advised 
castration for all Semitic seducers of 
pure Aryans. 

When Streicher found a girl who had 
“betrayed” herself with a Jew, he 
shaved her blond hair, fastened a rope 
around her neck, and dragged her about 
Nuremberg. 

While the Governor accused Hebrew 
bankers, Alfred Rosenberg, Nazi phil- 
osopher, claimed .that through Mos- 
cow, Jewish Communists sought world 
domination. 

Most Nazis simply argue: During the 
World War Jewish bankers in London 
and New York backed the Allies and 
caused Germany’s defeat; after 1919 
Jews grabbed control of the prostrate 
Reich, dominated law and medicine, and 
squeezed Germans out of business. 

The Nazi iron fist delivered a succes- 
sion of smashing blows. 

Next year, no Jew could hold public 
office or become a teacher; Jewish chil- 
dren—beyond a proportion fixed at 1% 
per cent—could not attend elementary 
schools. 

In 1935, the Nuremberg decrees— 
verboten: marriage between Jew and 
Gentile, no “race treason” allowed. 

By Spring of this year, some 80,000 
of Germany’s 500,000 Jews had fied. 
In doing so, they had spent much of 
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Refugees... 


their own money and $1,000,000 which 
American sympathizers had sent them. 
Today, no European countries open 
their borders to Jewish refugees—un- 
less they can produce gold to guarantee 
financial independence. Further, be- 
fore they can cross Nazi lines, Jews 
must pay a 25 per cent “flight tax” if 
their property totals 50,000 marks. 


® Against such discrimination, Stefan 
Lux, exiled Jewish newspaper man, 
shot himself before the League of Na- 
tions Assembly last month. 


RumaniA: On Bucharest’s spacious 
boulevards, newsboys hawk the Pormca 
Vremei, extreme Rightist organ that 
openly advocates Jewish persecution. 
On its boulevards, too, mobs have fol- 
lowed Pormca Vremei’s instructions to 
the letter. They have forced Jewish 
merchants to close their shops and shot 
the owners. 


The Iron Guard—anti-Semitic Fas- 
cists—now has a defiant membership 
of more than 200,000. Before fanatical 
priests, applicants must swear not to 
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resign until terrorism has expelled or 
killed every one of 900,000 Jews— 
nearly 5 per cent of the population, 

Last year the Guards helped form a 
coalition—the National Union. It’s 
leaders: Iron Guard Chief Cornelius 
Zelea Codreneau, who once murdered a 
police prefect because he seemed too 
tolerant of Jews; and former Premier 
Vaida Voevod, who openly smiled on 
Jewish persecution. 

This year, police uncovered a plot to 
murder the King’s favorite. Iron Guard 
headquarters had boldly announced: 
“We will not tolerate that Lupescu and 
her camarilla.” 

Many Jews feel their lives hinge upon 
the fate of Mme. Magda Lupescu, King 
Carol’s red-headed, Jewish mistress, 
Without her, the Hohenzollern monarch 
might turn his back while Rumanians 
indulged in a real pogrom. 


Second on the Fascist black list is 
Foreign Minister Titulescu. One of the 
Little Entente’s pillars, he bases his 
policy on the friendship of France's 
Jewish Premier, Leon Blum, and-on pro- 
Hebrew Moscow. The Iron Guard 
prefers Hitler’s politics and his pocket- 
book. 


POLAND: Dispatches from a land 
where pogroms have become traditional 
portray 3,000,000 Jews faring far 
worse than those in Germany. Latest 
evidence to slip through censors ap- 
peared a month ago. A court at 
Radom heard Jews and Gentiles charged 
with using firearms. It sentenced ten 
Jews to from eight months to eight 
years; 23 Catholic peasants to from six 
months to one year. 


Huncary: Last year the government 
had to close Budapest University. It 
also had to close most high schools. 
Reason: anti-Semitic riots. 

Magyars and the Western Hungary 
German minority have never forgotten 
Bela Kun, the Jew who gave the coun- 
try its Communist terror after the war. 
Hungarians point to Kun to prove that 
most Jews are radicals—a generality 
that Orthodox Jews deny. 

Fifty per cent of Hungary’s Jews live 
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in Budapest, and more than the “The 
Sickle and Cross” they fear Admiral 
Horthy—Hungary’s Regent and its big- 
gest Judophobia breeder. 


FRANCE: In the _ seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, Jews looked upon 
Frankfort, Germany, as their unoffi- 
cial capital. One of the textile mer- 
chants in its miserable ghetto, Mayer 
Amschel, distinguished his shop by a 
red shield—in German, Rothschild. 

His five sons adopted the name. Na- 
than went to England and played the 
market with money his Frankfort 
prothers sent him. From his profits he 
was able to help finance Wellington’s 
Spanish campaign against Napoleon. 

Brother Solomon went to Vienna. 
His diplomatic ways won Metternich’s 
friendship. In 1814, the year the Con- 
gress Of Vienna met to divide Napo- 
jeon’s empire, that friendship made Sol- 
omon’s family hereditary landowners. 
Eight years later, they became barons. 
Meanwhile, Rothschild money lenders 
did a profitable business in Naples and 
Paris. 

Brother Jacob prospered in the 
French capital. Rothschilds had bet 
against Napoleon and used their win- 
nings to finance the “Citizen King,” 
Louis Philipe. 

By 1894 French bankers and aristo- 
crats had come to resent growing Jew- 
ish fortunes. In the army—center of 
Catholic intrigue—officers planned a 
purge. 

For their first victim they chose Al- 
fred Dreyfus, Jewish Captain. After 
planting in Dreyfus’s quarters papers 
that purported to show he had sold mili- 
tary secrets to Germany, the plotters 
siezed him. Anti-Semitic feeling ran 
high during the court-martial, and 
Captain Dreyfus went to Devil’s Island 
for life. 

The hate campaign subsided, and in 
1906—eight years after Emile Zola, 
realistic novelist, proved Dreyfus’s inno- 
cence—he was released. 

Not until this year did Jew hatred 
again blaze in France. The advent of 
Premier Leon Blum, who is both Jew 


- « « From Destroying the Modern Buildings 
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Now Armed British Caravans .. . 


and Socialist, infuriated French Fas- 
cists. Adopting anti-Semitism from 
Adolf Hitler, the Fascist Croix de Feu 
last month tramped down the Champs 
Elysees giving the Nazi salute and 
shouting: “France for the French. 
Down with the Jews!” 

Even in the Chamber of Deputies, 
Rightists have greeted Premier Blum 
with: “Go back to the ghetto!” 


© The greatest blow to French-Jewish 
finances has come from Leon Blum. His 
Socialist government last month ousted 
Baron Edouard de Rothschild and eleven 
fellow governors from the Bank of 
France. 


Britain: Capitalizing on popular dis- 
like of large-scale Jewish financiers 
like the Rothschilds and Lord Melchett, 
former head of the vast Imperial Chemi- 
cal Industries, Sir Oswald Mosley a few 
years ago organized his Fascist Black 
Shirts. 

An open admirer of Hitler, Mosley 
goads his followers to Jew-baiting. 
From their meetings in London’s Olym- 
pia Hall, his Black Shirt cohorts stream 
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out yelling, “Yid! Yid! Yid!”—and some- 
times beat up Jewish spectators. In 
Manchester, shopkeepers often find 
stickers on their windows: “Don’t buy 
from Jewish ritual murderers.” 


Unirep STATES: Jumping the Atlantic 
as easily as the Channel, Jew-baiting 
struck America two years ago. In 
Yorkville, New York’s German section, 
pseudo Storm Troopers smashed Jew- 
ish windows, smeared others with warn- 
ing posters, and chased Semites up and 
down Lexington Avenue. 

Hitler fans donned brown shirts and 
riding boots, formed the Friends of New 
Germany, and attempted to enlist Chi- 
cago’s 400,000 Germans in a campaign 
of anti-Semitic violence. 

At Yaphank, N. J., 6,000 Nazis ral- 
lied last month to hear their leaders 
cry: “Defeat the Jews. Jews are the 
father of Communism!” 


PALESTINE: During the war Chaim 
Weizmann, a Russian-born chemist, 
worked for the British Admiralty. His 
problem: the U-boat ring around the 
United Kingdom threatened its supply 
of alcohol, needed for explosives. Weiz- 
mann devised a method of extracting it 
from wood. 


Offered honors, he refused: “All I 
care for is an opportunity to do some- 
thing for my people.” 

With other prominent Jews, he laid 
a memorandum before the government, 
suggesting Palestine as a national Jew- 
ish home. In 1917, after General Allen- 
by captured Jerusalem, Lord Balfour 
spoke his mind in a letter to Lord 
Rothschild. 


“His Majesty’s Government view 
with favor the establishment in Pales- 
tine of a National Home for the Jew- 
ish people and will use their best ef- 
forts to facilitate the achievement of 
this object, it being clearly understood 
that nothing shall be done which may 
prejudice the civil and religious rights 
of existing non-Jewish communities in 
Palestine or the rights and status en- 
joyed by Jews in any other country.” 


Behind current Arab strikes, sniping, 





From Nazi Pogroms to Paris: 





‘Little Hans Goes Alone Into the Big Wide World’ 
























New York Jews Protested .. . 


and bomb throwing lies this neatly am- 
biguous declaration. At the time it was 
written, the British Government, deal- 
ing with the French on postwar spoils 
in the Near East, wanted several things: 
a mandate, the backing of Jewish capi- 
tal, and the sympathy of Jews and 
Arabs in the Suez Canal area. The 
Balfour declaration seemed to fill the 
bill—although off in the desert wastes, 
lonely Colonel Lawrence was promising 
Turk-fighting Arabs a federal State to 
include Palestine. 

After the war, Jewish colonists 
swarmed to the Holy Land eager to 
make it “as Jewish as England is Eng- 
lish.” For a time, the Arabs didn’t 
mind. They got good cash prices for 
their land. That was one thing, but 
increasing numbers of infidel Jews 
nudging the Prophet’s true sons at the 
Wailing Wall was another. 

Mohammed had claimed his revela- 
tions confirmed the Hebrew scriptures. 
He had told his faithful to turn towards 
Jerusalem for prayer. Now Jews were 
“defiling” holy ground. 

In 1921 and 1929, pogroms occurred. 
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..- Thinking of Finkelstein and His S'0es 


By 1930, Jews had increased their num- 
bers to 170,000 (this year, 370,000). 
Then Arabs got busy. 

One morning last April they mur- 
dered three Jews walking in a street 
that divides Jaffa and the contiguous, 
exclusively Jewish Tel Aviv. 

A mob gathered. In a large-scale 
assault on Jews, five more died. Police 
fired, killing two Arabs. 

The riot was just what Arab leaders 
had been looking for. They called a 
general strike—to end only when the 
British Government had clamped down 
on Jewish immigration. 

Sir Arthur Grenfell Wauchope, British 
High Commissioner, summoned the 
strongest garrison Palestine had seen 
since the war. London sent kilted High- 
landers, armored cars, and Royal Air 
Force planes. Arab disorders in the 
Holy Land might fester Moslem India 
and Egypt, already sore spots. 


Emir Abdullah, Trans-Jordan chief- 
tain, stopped smoking his expensive 
English cigarettes long enough to say 
of his incensed Arabs: “I have held 
them back two months, but I fear 
grave trouble if the Palestine problem 
is not settled quickly.” 

In Palestine last week 370,000 Jews 
huddled in modernistic offices in Tel 
Aviv, in Jewish sections of Arab towns 
like Jerusalem and Jaffa, and in stone 
houses on outlying orange plantations. 

Four months of bombs, bullets, and 
knives from Arab terrorists had made 
the Jewish National Home about as se- 
cure as Adolf Hitler’s Reich. Flames 
had demolished Jewish lumber yards, 
fruit trees had been uprooted, and 
desert Bedouins had waylaid many 4 
Jewish traveler. 

Last week the House of Commons 
appointed a commission to weigh Jew- 
ish and Arab claims. Headed by Earl 
Peel, newspaper publisher, the investi- 
gators will hear a 2,000-year-old cry: 
We don’t want the Jews! There isn't 
room! 

Israel will reply: for twenty cel 
turies we have been outcast. You 
promised us a sanctuary. 
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Born: To the former Princess Maria 
Mercedes of Bourbon-Sicily, and Prince 
Juan, third son of ex-King Alfonso of 
Spain, a daughter, at Cannes, France. 
prince Juan is heir-presumptive to the 
nonexistent Spanish throne, since his 
two elder brothers, the Count of Cova- 
donga and the Infante Jaime, both re- 
nounced their rights to succession by 
marrying commoners. 

BirTHDAY: Benito Mussolini, 53, July 
99, In accordance with the wishes of 
the Dictator whose government vaunts 
the ageless youth principle, the anni- 
versary passed officially unnoticed. The 
Premier worked as usual at his offices 
in the Palazzo Venezia, but later joined 
his family for a private celebration. 


... Nancy Jo Landon, daughter of Gov. 
Alf M. Landon, 4, July 29. At the Estes 
Park, Colo., ranch, she shared ice 
cream and cake with eight playmates 
and mailed 21 replies—on red-bordered 
stationery—to birthday greetings. 


..Col. Edward Mandell House, friend 
and adviser to Presidents Woodrow 
Wilson and Franklin D. Roosevelt, 78, 
July 26. At his Summer home in Man- 
chester, Mass., his daughter and son- 
in-law were hosts at a birthday dinner 
in his honor. 


ENGAGED: Wyndham Baldwin, son of 
Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin to El- 
speth Tomes, Gaughter of Mrs. C. A. 
Tomes of Lossiemouth, Ramsay Mac- 
Donald’s Scottish home town. Miss 
Tomes’s American father died a few 
years ago. 


MarrieED: David Lamson, former 
Stanford University Press executive 
tried four times for the murder of his 
wife (case dismissed last April after a 
series of mistrials and jury disagree- 
ments), and Ruth Rankin, writer for 
movie magazines, in Hollywood. 

ARRIVED: Pauline Koner, 24-year-old 
Brooklyn dancer, in New York, from 


eACME 


David Lamson, Ex-Litigant, and Bride 


Russia, where for more than a year 
she has been dancing and teaching at 
the Institute of Physical Culture. One 
of the Soviet’s wealthiest women, Miss 
Koner earns $870 (1000 rubles) month- 
ly for teaching, plus 1000 rubles for 
each solo recital. Dictator Stalin’s sal- 
ary is $522 (600 rubles) a month. 


- Mrs. Maria Pons, mother of Lily 
Pons, opera star, in New York, from 
France, to make her home in the United 
States with her daughter. 

DeparRtTeD: J. P. Morgan, financier, 
recovered from his recent attack of 
coronary thrombosis, from New York 
on his yacht, the Corsair, for his an- 
nual vacation in England and grouse 
shooting in Scotland. 


... Kelvin Rodgers, 3-year-old boy who 
came from Australia to have Phila- 
delphia’s bronchoscopist, Dr. Chevalier 
Jackson, remove a 3-inch nail from his 
lung, from New York, with his mother, 
Mrs. Marjorie Rodgers, for their Boort, 
Australia, home. 

RossBep: Senator Robert R. Reynolds, 
Democrat, of North Carolina, of $400 
by bandits on the Pan American high- 
way near Taxco, in the State of Hidal- 
go, Mexico. Reynolds, who ‘thoped to be 
the first United States Senator to drive 
his own automobile over the interna- 
tional highway—officially opened July 
1—was involved in a mass holdup: pas- 
sengers of twelve cars were robbed of 
their money and jewelry. “Read the 
Congressional Record and see what I 
say about this,” spluttered the Senator. 

Sick List: Senator Vic Donahey, 
Democrat of Ohio (right side tempo- 
rarily paralyzed and both hands burned 
when lightning struck his fishing boat) : 
recovering on board his yacht, Ohio, off 
Solomon’s Island, Md. 


---John J. Raskob, former chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee 
(knee arthritis): Taken in an ambu- 
lance from an Idaho Falls (Idaho) hos- 
pital—where he has spent the past 
three weeks incognito—to board a train 
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Pauline Koner, Dancer for the Soviets 


for New York for further treatment. 

Diep: Louis Bleriot, 64, pioneer avi- 
ator, and airplane manufacturer, and 
first flyer to cross the English Channel, 
of a heart attack, at his Paris home. His 
invention of the automobile headlight 
brought him a sizeable fortune and en- 
abled him to experiment in aviation. 
Holder of French Pilot License No. 1, 
Bleriot in 1906 built the first French 
airplane factory; during the’ World 
War his plant made 10,000 fighting 
planes for France. Several successful 
cross-country hops encouraged Bleriot 
to attempt the epochal Channel flight 
on July 25, 1909. At Calais, France, he 
climbed into the cockpit atop the sin- 
gle wing of his 484-pound machine. 
Thirty-eight minutes later the flimsy 
canvas and wood monoplane—25 horse- 
power, 3 cylinders, 24-foot wing spread 
—landed near Dover, England, 23 miles 
distant. 


--- Mer. Nelson H. Baker, 95, the Buf- 
falo diocese vicar general, known as 
“Father Baker, priest of the poor,” aft- 
er a two-year illness, at Our Lady of 
Victory Hospital, in Lackawanna, N. Y. 
Father Baker, a convert to Cathol- 
icism, founded the Our Lady of Vic- 
tory Charities—the ‘second Holy City” 
— a $25,000,000 group of charitable 
institutions in Lackawanna, to which 
the hungry and homeless of all creeds 
come for aid. 


ea Dr. Charles Harrison Frazier, 66, 
brain surgeon and Professor of Surgery 
at the University of Pennsylvania, at 
his Summer home in North Haven, 
Maine. The “father of brain surgery,” 
Dr. Frazier developed successful meth- 
ods for removing brain tumors, and, 
with Dr. Harvey Cushing of New York, 
organized the first school in the world 
for teaching brain surgery. 


. Dr. William McDonald, 63, infantile 
paralysis specialist, after a four-year 
illness, at his home in Marion, Mass. 
During the Summers of 1925 and 1926, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt moved to a 
farm at North Marion to be treated 
by the physician. 
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J.P. Morgan, Off for England 
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CADMAN: Los Angeles Pleased 
With ‘At Dawning’ s’ Composer 





One of the most popular composers 
on the West Coast is Charles Wake- 
field Cadman. His witty, excitable con- 
versation has won him many friends, 
and his naively melodic compositions 
continue to multiply the admirers of 
the author of “At Dawning” and “The 
Land of the Sky-Blue Water.” 

Californians showed righteous pride 
and relief this Winter when Cadman 
refused to join the Olympic music com- 
mittee. This gesture not only registered 
disapproval of the Hitler regime, but as- 
sured his presence in San Diego—his 
home for the past 25 years. Delighted 
with his decision, the program commit- 
tee of the Southern California Sym- 
phony Association planned a gala Cad- 
man night at the Hollywood Bowl Sum- 
mer concerts in Los Angeles. Later 
this dwindled to a single performance 
of the composer’s ‘“‘Dark Dancers of the 
Mardi Gras,” presented this week with 
Cadman as piano soloist. 

This number wasn’t new to Califor- 
nians—they first heard it at the Bowl 
in 1933—but the musician’s perform- 
ance produced enthusiasm as fresh as 
if he had never played it before. The 
music, written with a ballet in mind, 
suggests the grotesque and exuberant 
spirit of a New Orleans carnival and 
lacks the almost inevitable Indian tinge 
of most of Cadman’s music. 

As he sat at the piano with his over- 
sized ears giving his mobile face an 
elfin expression, it was evident the 
composer hadn’t changed much in his 
54 years of existence. He still had the 
shy friendliness and absorption in his 
art that characterized the pensive boy 
in his native Johnstown, Pa. 

At 13, Cadman had to quit school and 
support his mother and two sisters 
after his father retired, an ill man, 
from his job as metallurgist for a steel 
mill. 

As a railroad employe, the boy as- 
tounded his rough co-workers by gen- 
tly playing tunes on a crude metallo- 
phone made from discarded metal 
coupling pins. This primitive pianoforte 
boasted only an octave and a half but 
it helped crystallize some of the in- 
numerable musical ideas that even then 
crowded his brain. 

Times improved a bit for the young- 
ster when at 16 he found work in a 
Carnegie steel mill in Homestead, Pa., 
where his family lived. When Andrew 
Carnegie began his game of strewing 
empty libraries about the country, 
Homestead was one of the first to bene- 
fit. The dedication was a historic date 
in the little town, and Cadman com- 
posed a “Carnegie Library March,” 
which the home band played lustily as 
it escorted the great benefactor from 
the station to the new building. 

Cadman’s first real break in music 
came when he was 28. Landing a job as 
music criticon The Pittsburgh Dispatch, 
he attracted the attention of Lillian 
Nordica, operatic darling of theday. The 
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diva was so delighted with his musician- 
ly criticism of her Pittsburgh concert 
that she agreed to sing his “Land of 
the Sky-Blue Water” on tour. Her en- 
thusiasm for this little number, dashed 
off in ten minutes in 1908, made au- 
diences eager to hear more of his work. 

Ill health in 1909 forced Cadman west 
and opened for him the possibilities of 
American Indian music. He wandered 
about the Omaha and Winnebago Res- 
ervations making phonograph records 
and gathering material for his “Ameri- 
can Indian Music-Talks” which he pre- 
sented in Europe and America. 

By 1918 he was well enough estab- 
lished to crash the Metropolitan Opera 
with “Shanewis, The Robin Woman,” a 
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Charles Wakefield Cadman 


sentimental drama of an Indian girl’s 
love for a white man, starring Paul Alt- 
house, Alice Gentile, and, later, Sophie 
Breslau. It came as a welcome respite 
after an overdose of Verdi at a time 
when so many composers on the Met’s 
repertoire were being discarded because 
of their Teutonic origin. Within two 
seasons “‘Shanewis” was produced eight 
times. Since then the opera has not 
reappeared. 

Although most of his music reflects 
the Indian influence, Cadman objects to 
a conscious striving for any native 
effect. “I think it’s asinine to try de- 
liberately to write music with ‘Ameri- 
can spirit’... you should write what 
you feel.” 

Cadman’s “‘feel’’ was a lucky one. His 
thoroughly American “At Dawning” 
sold over 2,000,000 copies and netted 
him $50,000. John McCormack, who 
peopularized it on records, cleaned up 
$65,000. Other songs, like “I Hear A 
Thrush at Eve” and “The Land of the 
Sky-Blue Water,” have sold hundreds 
of thousands of copies. 
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Cadman’s energy is enormous. His 
published works fill a 30-page catalogue 
—but the output has never kept him 
from other musical activities. For years 
he toured as a concert pianist; many 
knew him as lecturer with Princess 
Tsianina Redfeather, Creek tribe de. 
scendant of Tecumseh, as vocal illus- 
trator of his theories. Last year he 
acted as chairman of the music com- 
mittee of the San Diego Fair. Between 
times, he has composed incidental music 
for the movies. 

After a particularly stiff commission 
from the Fox studio a few years ago, 
Cadman left the lot with relief. He had 
hardly sat down to his first dinner 
party in months when Fox called him 
back. The director wanted one more 
musical interlude within a few hours—- 
“something like the Meditation from 
‘Thais’.” 

“But that’s a masterpiece!” Cadman 
objected. The director didn’t seem im- 
pressed, so the obliging musician dashed 
off a ditty—and ever since has cringed 
when friends mention this creation. 


CONCERT: WPA Performs Tchaikovsky 
With 16 Rifles and a 10-Gauge Cun 


“My acoustic apparatus is so ordered 
that I simply cannot endure the com- 
bination of piano with violin and 
“cello.” 

Because Peter Ilich Tchaikovsky felt 
this aversion, he composed his melodic 
Trio in A minor for three pianos. Since 
its completion in 1882 it has been con- 
sidered one of his more inspired works. 

In New York’s Madison Square Gar- 
den last week the trio made its appear- 
ance in new dress. Erno Rapee, di- 
rector of the Radio City Music Hall, 
led 210 members of three WPA sym- 
phonies in his mammoth orchestration 
of the work. The experiment wasn’t 
altogether happy. Variations that 
sounded concise in piano form became 
unwieldy under the aegis of 138 vio- 
lins. But the idea of possible orches- 
tration hadn’t escaped the composer 
himself: “I fear I may have arranged 
music of symphonic character as a 
trio . . . instead of writing directly for 
the instruments.” 

Far more effective on this first of 
several monster programs scheduled by 
WPA was Tchaikovsky’s 1812 Overture. 
Supplementing the three orchestras, 
Rapee used a 75-piece WPA band, six- 
teen riflemen of the United States Coast 
Guard and 16th Infantry, and a signal 
gun that boomed ten-gauge shells when 
the music pictured Napoleon’s retreat 
from Moscow. 

Most orchestras that present this one- 
time favorite achieve the battle-front 
effects with percussion instruments. 
But WPA, with room to spare and men 
to burn, decided to give the piece with 
real rifle fire and cannon—as Tchai- 
kovsky planned. 

The firing line bombarded with 
such gusto that the audience of nearly 
8,000 echoed with whoops and clapping. 
WPA, pleased with its sally into P. T. 
Barnum effects, began looking for sim- 
ilar gargantuan efforts. But officials 
will have to think hard to live up to 
their bombastic premiere. 
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The Philadelphia ballet tussles with Ravel’s ‘Daphnis et Chloe’ 


NEWS. WEEK PHOTOS BY PAT TERRY 
Desut: In its first New York appearance, at Lewisohn Stadium last week, 
the 6-month-old company showed more promise than perfection. Its ‘Bolero’ 
smacked of the Follies but possessed an easi!v understood directness 
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SCHOOLMASTER: He _ Disdains 
The Rod and Parents Complain 


In Cork Lane township high school 
—near Pittston, Pa.—parents of the 
sixteen students who attend classes at 
near-by Langans Village gathered last 
week at a school-board meeting. Ten 
came to accuse Anthony Munley, the 
schoolmaster, of sparing the rod and 
spoiling their children, of being late for 
classes, and of failing to assign home- 
work. The other parents came to defend 
the 60-year-old teacher. 

“I have nothing against him,’ Leo 
Urbanski told the board, “but he ain't 
teached ’em right. Why, my woman 
had to go up to the school to trim my 
Stanley, and then Professor Munley 
wouldn’t let her lick him with the strap 
she had.” 

Munley, attired in a woolen under- 
shirt, dark trousers, green suspenders, 
and house slippers, moved uneasily in 
his chair. But he had an answer: “Your 
child did nothing wrong.” Further, by 
way of advice: “You should never whip 
a child. It makes him stubborn.” 

Joseph Murphy, board vice president, 
cut short the charge. He refused to 
hear further details, since the State 
school code forbids whipping. 

Homework? That was easy to an- 
swer. Why should there be any? Mun- 
ley asked. He has four classes. While 
he teaches one the other three study in 
corners of the one-room frame school- 
house. 

Lateness? On this charge, Munley 
—who gets up at 5:30 every morning 
to ride 3 miles on a bus and then walk 
3 miles more to the school—had a de- 
fender in Mrs. Mary Flannery, the 
school janitress. 

“Faith, he was never late,’”’ she swore, 
“except maybe during the heavy snow 
last Winter. I remember that he was 
late twice and that was because there 
was a bull in the road.” 

“I think that it was Urbanski’s bull,” 
Thomas Meehan shouted. 

Gideon Wescott implied Munley 
lacked patriotism and religion: “I want 
my children to attend an American 
school. I want them to salute the flag 
and read the Bible.” 

Again Mrs. Flannery came to Mun- 
ley’s defense: “Sure, there is a picture 
of Abraham Lincoln and George Wash- 
ington in the room and if that isn’t an 
American school, I don’t know what is.”’ 

Munley’s defenders got in praise of 
his kindness to their children. They said 
he often stayed at the schoolhouse dur- 
ing Winter months to keep the fire go- 
ing—so the room would be warm when 
the children arrived next morning. 

Concluding the hearing, the board 
referred the matter to the teachers’ 
committee. They doubted Munley would 
be fired, but thought he might be trans- 
ferred toanotherschool. Munley seemed 
relieved and lost some of his nervous- 
ness. Newspaper men suggested he 
needed “about two shots”; he chuckled, 
replying that if he were a drinking man 
he could have downed a quart. 
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HYPNOTISM: Use in Childbirth 


Revives 150-Year Controversy 


In Columbus, Ohio, last week, 34- 
year-old Dr. Abe Herbert Kanter de- 
livered Mrs. Leonard Loomis’s first 
child, a 10%4-pound girl. In a low, 
soothing voice Dr. Kanter lulled his pa- 
tient to sleep but kept her ‘“‘very respon- 
sive to instructions.” Hypnotism freed 
her from customary childbirth pains. 

“I first put Mrs. Loomis under for 


about three and a half hours, but when 
I took her out she carried on so, I put 
her back under again for about an hour 
and a half. She was out from under 
the influence for about half an hour, 
and I again hypnotized her and then 
had to use my instruments to complete 
the delivery. She didn’t even know she 
had the baby until it was brought to 
her.” 

Dr. Kanter predicted “a marvelous 
future” for hypnotism in obstetrics. 
Other physicians did not share his en- 
thusiasm. “It is as old as the hills,” 
said Dr. Andrew Rogers of Ohio State 
University Hospital, “but never has 
worked consistently on anything, al- 
though it has been used to effect for 
neuroses. I don’t believe many women 
would depend on it, but you'll have to 
find out from the women.” 

Regardless of its future in standard 
medical routine, hypnotism has fasci- 
nated the profession as well as the pub- 
lic. Friedrich Anton Mesmer, the fash- 
ionable Viennese physician called ‘the 
divine German” by the ladies of Marie 
Antoinette’s court, gave hypnotism its 
first great impetus. 

Mesmer began by treating patients 
with magnets but soon became con- 
vinced that “animal magnetism” lay 
in his own hands. His cures aroused 
such controversy that he fled from 
Vienna to Paris. There he established 
a fantastic hospital filled with astro- 
nomical symbols, sound-deadening car- 
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pets and hangings, mirrors with gold 
lights gleaming in them, all in semi- 
darkness. Mesmer’s willing subjects, 
holding hands, formed a circle about a 
pool and collapsed in trances of mass 
hysteria to the sound of his voice and 
offstage music. But it remained for 
Mesmer’s pupil, Count Maxime de 
Puysegur, to demonstrate that persons 
in a hypnotic sleep respond to sugges- 
tions and obey orders of others. 
Throughout the nineteenth century 
hypnotism appealed to popular imagina- 
tion. In England Dr. John Elliotson 
founded a mesmeric hospital in 1849 
and published a magazine called Zoist. 
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Mrs. Loomis Had a Painless Visit With the Stork and Dr. Kanter 


It recorded surgical amputations of 
legs, arms, breasts, and the removal of 
a 103-pound tumor from an Indian na- 
tive who weighed less than that him- 
self. Birth announcements in the press 
frequently contained the phrase: “pain- 
lessly during mesmeric trance.” 

In France the brilliant lecturer Jean 
Martin Charcot drew immense crowds 
to his neurological institute in Paris, 
where he expounded the now discredited 
theory that hypnosis is essentially a 
symptom of morbid hysteria. While 
doctors tested hypnotism on everything 
from childbirth to teeth extraction, 
writers took it up with enthusiasm. 
The German philosopher Schopenhauer 
called it “from the philosophical stand- 
point the most‘pregnant of all discover- 
ies;” Balzac and Poe wrote fiction about 
it, and George Du Maurier’s “Trilby” 
brought the subject to a world-wide 
crest of interest in the ’90s. 

Theories of hypnotism have varied 
from supernatural entrance into the 
subject of some mysterious fluid and 
Charcot’s artificial hysteria to more 
modern speculations based on the sub- 
conscious mind. The conscious mind is 
believed to sleep, leaving the subcon- 
scious active, exactly as in somnambu- 
lisin. 

One of America’s leading investiga- 
tors, Prof. G. H. Estabrooks of Colgate 
University, dismisses the subject: “Seri- 
ously, hypnotism has no great practical 
use. As an anesthetic it can never 
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compete with the various drugs. [I 
have seen some very excellent work 
done on alcoholism and drug addiction 
in general. Also some very good, as 
well as some very discouraging, results 
with stammering. It certainly is no 
cure-all, and the wild claims of some 
enthusiasts are based on inexperience.” 








FOURTH ESTATE 
INQUIRER: Moe Annenberg Buys 
.Philadelphia’s €.O0.P. Bible 





In the reading room of Philadelphia’s 
Union League Club, capital of Pennsyl- 
vania Republicanism, The Philadelphia 
Inquirer is handled with near-religious 
awe. The newspaper is, and has been 
for nearly half a century, the G.O.P. 
bible. 

In the rough and tumble outside 
world, where newspaper properties are 
judged solely by their ability to make 
dollars, The Inquirer has received less 
ceremonious treatment. Since 1929 it 
has been juggled like a financial hot 
potato. 

That year Mme. Jules Patenotre— 
daughter of Col. James Elverson Sr., 
who built up The Inquirer to its com- 
manding position—decided to realize 
cash on her inheritance. She issued and 
sold 49 per cent control in the form of 
300,000 shares of $52 stock. Then, five 
years later, the wife of the onetime 
French Ambassador to the United 
States decided to chuck the whole busi- 
ness. 

Her newspaper merged with Curtis- 
Martin’s Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
and control passed to John Martin, 
stepson-in-law of Cyrus H. K. Curtis, 
Saturday Evening Post owner. Six 
months later this deal fizzled, when the 
cash drawer refused to yield enough 
dollars to pay instalments. Mme. 
Patenotre got back her paper. 

This Monday it appeared likely that 
the expatriate publisher was once and 
for all rid of her property. For some- 
time this week the Westminster Bank, 
London, was scheduled to pass $15,000,- 
000 to her representatives. The pur- 
chaser: Moses L. Annenberg, up-from- 
the-streets Chicago emigre from East 
Prussia. 

Annenberg’s name, which has already 
taken on almost legendary proportions, 
once struck terror in the hearts of 
strong men. In 1900 he and his brother 
Max, former butchers, went to work for 
Hearst’s American and his Examiner. 
As circulation hustlers they pounded 
their way to fame. Their helpers, whose 
job was to see that the Hearst papers 
got good newsstand display, are gen- 
erally given credit for sowing the seeds 
that made Chicago and gangland 
synonymous. 

Brothers Max and Moe stood shoulder 
to shoulder until 1907. Then Max com- 
mitted unpardonable treason when he 
joined the opposition—Patterson and 
McCormick’s Chicago Tribune. Whether 
to hide his grief or for some other 
reason, brother Moe went to Milwaukee, 
there to handle Hearst distribution. Not 
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until 1920 did his fortunes start their 
dazzling, skyrocket trail. 

Hearst called his former circulation 
husky, already grown morose and se- 
cretive, to New York where he had 
“work ... more important.” For six 
years he was circulation director of all 
Hearst newspapers and magazines. 
Then he cleared out. 

Today Annenberg owns six news- 
papers—New York Morning Telegraph, 
Miami Beach Tribune, Daily - Racing 
Form, Daily Running Horse, The Rac- 
ing Record, and The Sporting Times; 
two magazines—Radio Guide and 
Screen Guide; two sports news-wire 
services—Teleflash and Nationwide 
News; three homes—a Miami villa, a 
South Dakota “show” ranch, and a 
Long Island estate. 

People who feared to think what 
might happen to the conservative old 
Inquirer got a soothing syrup state- 
ment from Annenberg: “There will be 
no change from the present high stand- 
ards.” 





ENTERTAINMENT 





SCREEN: ‘Give Me Your Heart’ 
Preaches Mild Moral Lesson 


Last season Broadway saw a British 
play called ‘“‘“Sweet Aloes,” the sad story 
of a woman with an illegitimate child 
in her past. But not even the pink, 
white, and gold loveliness of Evelyn 
Laye could entice more than 24 audi- 
ences to it. 

Warner Brothers apparently thought 
the stage hadn’t done right by Belinda 
Warren. They put Kay Francis in the 
screen role and turned out a mild moral 
lesson that one sin doesn’t make a sin- 
ner. Then, for no reason whatsoever, 
they named it “Give Me Your Heart.” 

Somewhat daring in plot for movie- 
public youth, the film-drama preaches 
sympathy for the woman with a past. 
In the beginning, Belinda Warren loves 
Lord Farrington’s son—despite the fact 
he has a semi-invalid wife. Soon Be- 
linda finds herself in a delicate condi- 
tion, and situation. 

Along comes a writin’ feller who is 
also an amateur Mr. Fix-it (adroit 
Roland Young). He persuades Be- 
linda to surrender the child and ar- 
ranges to have the boy brought up in 
Lord Farrington’s home—as heir to the 
name. This happens in Britain. 


Miss Warren goes to America. On 
the ship, she meets a fine, upstanding 
young American, Jim Baker (George 
Brent). They marry, but she has misery 
on her mind. Doctors cannot cure her. 
Jim, who isn’t smart enough to divine 
the trouble, worries. 

Then up pops the writin’ feller again. 
He has in tow: the young man of her 
past (now Lord Farrington), Lady Far- 
rington, and the heir. Mr Fix-it frames 
a dinner party where all the characters 
meet. Lady Farrington takes Mrs. 
Baker aside and shows her the child, 
explaining that it rightfully belongs to 
its father. 


After a lugubrious scene, the mother 
agrees. Living for the future with her 
adored and adoring Jim, she must for- 
get her past as best she can. Of course, 
Jim never knows her secret. 


‘GIRLS’ DORMITORY’: All for Love 
Or What Happened at Mr. Marshall’s 


When a 19-year-old girl student falls 
in love with a handsome, fortyish school 
director it’s not news. They do it all the 
time in Hollywood. But when the girl 
is Simone Simon, France’s favorite film 
dynamite, and the schoolmaster is 
Herbert Marshall, everything changes. 
With or without a story, romantic fire- 
works explode. 


That’s what happens in “‘Girls’ Dormi- 
tory.” Twentieth Century-Fox hasn’t 
provided much of a story, but a whale 
of a cast makes a lot out of it. None 
other than Ruth Chatterton loves si- 
lently and loses nobly to the French 
It-Girl. (Aside to Miss Chatterton: 
who must be blamed for that dowdy, 
parted-in-the-middle coiffure?) 


Simone Simon, French Import 


In her first American film, Miss 
Simon pouts and putters about seduc- 
tively, rather like a high-brow Clara 
Bow. Her acting is mostly French ac- 
cent, but her sex appeal makes up for 
that. 

The drama unrolls in a European 
girls’ school, more like a reformatory 
than a cultural institution. Miss Simon, 
a student, and Miss Chatterton, a 
teacher, love Director Marshall. All 
sorts of expected dramatic situations 
arise before Miss Simon finally wins. 

In theme, the picture recalls “Girls 
in Uniform.” But this story has none 
of the border-line approach to abnor- 
mality that tinged its predecessor. Here 
Spring maid meets Autumn man and 
they marry very normally, if not so 
wisely. 
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RADIO CHECK LIST 
Aug. 8-14 





Light - face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern Daylight Sav- 
ing, 1 hour later than Standard. 

SAT. (8th): Annexation: The United States 
formally takes over a 30-by-70-mile strip 
of Colorado unclaimed by any treaty. Con- 
gressman E. T. Taylor delivers the prin- 
cipal address. 5:00 NBC-Red (WEAF). 
Toscanini: From Salzburg the maestro in- 
terprets Wagner’s “Die Meistersinger.” 
He will reinstate several original direc- 
tions deleted by the composer's wife, 
Cosima. 12:05 NBC-Blue (WJZ). 

Battle: War games between United States 
Army and National Guard at Fort Knox, 
Ky. 1:30 CBS. 

SUN. (9th): Marathon: International Olympic 

broadcast from Germany, finish of long- 
distance race. 12:15 NBC-Red 
Wagner’s Youth: Howard Barlow ex- 
humes the German composer's rare early 
works. 3:00 CBS. 
Oxford Group: Rev. Frank Buchman, 
founder, speaks from London on “‘The Ox- 
ford Group and the World Today.” 12:30 
CBS. 

MON. (10th): Al Jolson: The blackface star 
repeats his ‘‘Jazz Singer’ role. 9:00 CBS. 

TUES. (11th): Bernie-Barrymore: Ben and the 
boys trade wisecracks with regal Ethel. 
9:00 NBC- Blue. 

WED. (12th): Fashions: From Paris, Robert 
Piguet, couturier, reports the latest in 
frills and waistlines. 4:00 NBC-Red. 

THURS. (13th): Hobby: Dr. Nestor Cretin, 
dentist and _ self-taught pianist, plays 
Chopin. 7:45 NBC-Blue. 

FRI. (14th): Rowing: Olympic eight-oared 
final, from Grunau, Germany. 1:15 CBS. 


Two Stiff Upper Lips: Ruth Chatterton, Herbert Marshall 
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BASEBALL: Seventeen Champions 
Fumble Chances to Catch Autos 


One afternoon last week, Ray White, 
automobile dealer, ambled into the De- 
troit Tigers’ clubhouse. While sweaty 
players pulled off uniforms and -stepped 
under showers, White spread the word 
that- Chevrolet Motor Co. invited the 
world’s champion Tigers to be guests 
of honor at a banquet for 400 dealers. 
Most of the team’s 23 players showed 
no enthusiasm; they feared speechmak- 
ing. 

Only six turned up for the free meal: 
Schoolboy Rowe, Goose Goslin, Gerald 
Walker, Jack Burns, Marvin Owen, and 
Salty Parker, a rookie. To each of the 
six, Chevrolet’s publicity-wise sales 
manager, William E. Holler, awarded 
not only the customary pen and pencil 
set but a four-door de luxe sedan—re- 
tail value about $800. 


OLYMPICS: Officials and Hitler 
Yield Spotlight to Contestants 


On the eve of the games last week, 
Americans continued in the headlines— 
mostly in an unfavorable light. 


CHATTER: The United States com- 
mittee dropped two boxers from the 
team—Joe Church of Batavia, N. Y., 
and Howell King, Detroit Negro—on 
the grounds that they were homesick 
and unfit. Eleanor Holm Jarrett, the 
champagne girl whom the committee 
dismissed the week before, turned re- 
porter and blabbed the “real” reason 
why the boxers were ousted: “They 
were taking souvenirs.” 

Then the International Olympic Com- 
mittee decided to clean up the Ameri- 
can committee. The parent body dis- 
missed Ernest Lee Jahncke, Hoover’s 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, from 
international conferences—ostensibly 
because he did not attend meetings but 


NEWSPHOTOS 

CAMERA CONTROL: A German photog- 
rapher focuses on Olympic competitors. 
But neither he nor foreign cameramen, 
though employed by private agencies, have 
exclusive rights to their own pictures. A 
central bureau in Berlin develops the 


negatives and sells prints to any newspaper 
or agency willing to pay $4 (10 marks). 





actually because he was one of the 
Americans who worked feverishly 
against the United States’s participa- 
tion in sport staged by Jew-baiting 
Germany. 

Into Jahncke’s chair, the Internation- 
al Committee voted Avery Brundage, 
governing head of the American Olym- 
pic forces. Brundage’s first suggestion 
was a proposal to have doctors examine 
all women competitors to ascertain 
their sex. He pointed out that two 
former women track stars—Mary Wes- 
ton of England and Zdenka Koubkova 
of Czechoslovakia—turned out to be 
men. The committee tabled Brundage’s 
resolution. 

The night before the games opened, 
the committee awarded the 1940 Olym- 
pics to Japan. Premier Koki Hirota 


acknowledged: “I am delighted at the 
choice of Tokyo, which undoubtedly is 
partly due to other nations arriving at 
a better understanding of the Japanese 
people.” Finland’s sports leader, Eric 
von Frenckells, who bid in vain for the 
1940 Olympics, growled: “Might has 
gone before right.” 


At the last minute, Spain, wrapped 
up in competition at home (see page 5) 
dropped out of Berlin’s athletic battle. 


CEREMONY: A Nazi-saluting, German- 
singing crowd of 110,000 last Saturday 
watched the opening ceremony featured 
by the shortest speech that Hitler ever 
made. (Rules limit the official who 
raises the Olympic curtain to a formal 
statement of sixteen words.) 


Parading past Hitler, the United 
States team received a Bronx cheer of 
hooting whistles for refusing to dip the 
Stars and Stripes—an honor paid only 
to the President. The Swiss flag carrier 
was the hit of the show. A professional 
juggler, he tossed his flag around like 
a band leader twirling a baton. 


Meanwhile, in the press box, Mrs. 
Jarrett focused watery eyes on the 
United States team, imagined the spot 
where she might have walked, and 
broke down crying like a baby. Some- 
how she managed to type out her daily 
story for International News Service— 
an article set off by impressions of Hit- 
ler: “He has, as far as I can see, a 
pretty healthy complexion and if you 
ask me he’s not bad to look at.” 


Contests: Hilde (Tilly) Fleischer, 
a mammoth German girl who works in 
a shop tying up the ends of frankfurt- 
ers, won the first event on the Olym- 
pic program. Last Sunday Fraulein 
Fleischer hurled a javelin 148 feet 2%, 
inches—breaking Babe Didrikson’s old 
Olympic record by nearly 5 feet. 


® With an Olympic record shot-put 
heave of 53 feet 1% inches, Hans 
Woellke, a Nazi policeman, became the 
first German ever to win an Olympic 
men’s track and field event. Hermann 
Goering, Air Minister, raised Woellke’s 
rank from sergeant to lieutenant. 


WIDE WORLD PHOTOS 


Moops or Heten Wits Moopy: Last week she retired from big-time tennis and worked at other interests . . ..writing .. - 
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e Three Finns ran away with the 
10,000-meter race (6 miles, 376 yards, 
9 inches): first—Ilmari Salminen, 32- 
year-old father of five children; second 
“-paavo Askola; third—Volmari Iso- 
Hollo. A Japanese came in fourth, and 
pon Lash, best American, was lapped 
and fell back into eighth place. 


¢ Three Americans took the high jump 
_first Cornelius Johnson with an Olym- 
pic record of 6 feet 7 15/16 inches, then 
David Albritton and Delos Thurber. 


¢ Winning his trial heat in the 100 
meters (109 yards, 1 foot, 1 inch), Jesse 
Owens, Ohio State’s flashy Negro, set 
a new world’s record of 10.2 seconds, 
put judges detected a following wind 
and ruled it out. Monday, Owens tied 
the 100-meter record with 10.3 and won 
the event by a full stride. 


¢ Karl Hein of Germany became ham- 
mer-throwing champion with a toss of 
185 feet 4 1/16 inches. 


® The United States soccer team was 
eliminated by Italy. 


TENNIS: Search for Savior of 
American Men’s Tennis Goes On 


While Fred Perry effortlessly mopped 
up Australia’s Jack Crawford at Wim- 
bledon last week and won England the 
Davis Cup for the fourth year in suc- 
cession, Americans peered hopefully 
into the future. For at Seabright, N. J., 
optimistic critics agreed that Joe Hunt 
of California is a Wonder Boy, capable 
of teaming up with Donald Budge next 
year and regaining the cup. 

Anxious to uncover a new star, ex- 
perts boosted Hunt’s stock mainly on 
the basis of his semifinal victory over 
Gregory Mangin, a_ hard-volleying 
champion indoors but on grass just 
another player. Walter Pate, non-play- 
ing captain of the Davis Cup team, 
beamed: “Hunt’s timing is beautiful, 
his volleying is magnificent, and his 
passing shots are superb. He is bet- 
ter at 17 than was Vincent Richards.” 


NEWSPHOTOS 


Dos: His Chief Character Is Fate 


Mangin, too, sang Hunt’s praises: 
“That was the most awful net battle 
I ever got myself tangled up with. That 
boy has the answers to all questions.” 

But like the Wonder Boy of a month 
ago, Robert Riggs, who now loses con- 
sistently, Hunt soon exposed himself 
as far from a finished star. 

In the finals he lost to John Mc- 
Diarmid, unseeded and virtually un- 
known, 7-9, 2-6, 2-6. 

Experts can hardly ballyhoo McDiar- 
mid as the new Boy Wonder. He is 24, 
has a job teaching politics at Princeton 
University next Fall, and ridicules his 
own Davis Cup possibilities: “The on- 
ly place I'll ever represent will be the 
Old Folks Home.” 


® The women’s tournament at Sea- 
bright was won by Alice Marble, the 
girl who serves like a man and never 
uses rouge—‘“because it makes me 
look like a hussy.” Continuing her 
comeback march after two years on the 
sidelines with lung trouble, Miss Marble 
overwhelmed Carolin Babcock in the 
finals, 6-0, 6-3. 


WIDE WORLD PHOTOS 


BOOKS 


DOS PASSOS: ‘The Big Money,’ 
Sordid Story or a Great One 





The Big Money. By John Dos Passos. 
561 pages, 180,000 words. Harcourt 
Brace, New York. $2.50. 


Into the little, sunlit bull ring leaped 
a bespectacled, thickset man in mufti, 
waving a red cape enthusiastically. The 
bull turned. It saw, it came, it con- 
quered. John Roderigo Dos Passos, very 
shortsighted, was caught between the 
horns, knocked flat, and rescued only 
in the nick of time by his intrepid 
traveling companion, Ernest Heming- 
way. 

That’s the story, anyway. Detractors 
claim the beast was a calf, the ring a 
public square, the occasion an ama- 
teur’s fiesta in a hick Spanish village. 
Even his friends are a trifle discon- 
certed by it, for Dos is a quiet, retiring, 
almost shy fellow who prefers cafes to 
arenas as a place to throw the bull. 
But it’s on the record now. 

He was born, he says, “somewhere 
along Lake Shore Drive” in Chicago 40 
years ago, and grew up in Mexico, 
Belgium, England, and Virginia. Dur- 
ing the war, he jounced around shell 
holes as an ambulance jockey. After 
it, he worked as a correspondent and 
free lance in Europe and the Near 
East. Though he no longer needs to 
write his way, the itch for traveling 
has stuck; he spends no more than 
two months in any one place. 

From sojourns in Spain, Portugal, 
Central America, and from his Latin 
heritage, he derives a taste for evil- 
smelling Puerto Rican cigarettes and a 
preference for wine over cocktails. At 
Provincetown he swims a good deal 
and tacks around in his sailboat; ten- 
nis and golf are ruled out by bad eyes. 
He likes to broil succulent beefsteaks 
for friends, but almost never trots out 
to a party. Though a Communist in 
his sympathies, he does little work in 


Painting . . . designing clothes for Lastex Co. (she ranks as one of the country’s best-dressed women) 
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REDUCE COSTS 
with 
MUTUAL FIRE 


INSURANCE 


Your property, whether it is a home, 
a factory, an apartment building or 
a garage, requires fire protection. 
And the premium you pay to protect 
it is a part of your overhead cost. 

Mutual fire insurance companies 
are reducing this cost for millions of 
property owners by returning to 
them annually the savings that accrue 
from this nearly 200 year old plan 
of operation. 

And savings have been consistently 
earned because Mutual companies 
have used care in selecting risks 
which has kept losses down. In ad- 
dition they have tried in every way 
to help policyholders avoid fires, and 
have operated with rigid economy. 


MUTUAL 
FIRE 
INSURANCE 


An American Institution 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
panies, Room 2506, 919 No. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Please send your FREE book— 
without obligation. 


Name 





Address 
(You may paste on postcard if you desire) 








the movement: writing drains. all his 
energy. y 


® Those who found his “Manhattan 
Transfer” sordid, “The 42nd Parallel’ 
sordid and Bolshevistic, ‘1919’ sordid, 
Bolshevistic, and pornographic, can tell 
their friends “The Big Money” is like 
all the others, only worse. Those who 
thought the preceding three indicated 
the belated arrival of the Great Ameri- 
can Novelist can swell the chorus of 
“I told you so’s.” 

A novel of boom days, “The Big 
Money” begins by following Charley 
Anderson’s reeling footsteps as he re- 
turns, demobilized and somewhat de- 
moralized, to New York. He promptly 
falls for a Social Register floozy, Doris 
Humphries, and blunders into a cushy 
job as consulting engineer to an air- 
plane factory. Then into the plot pop 
Mary French and Margo Dowling, 
whose separate stories bob up through- 
out the narrative. 

Mary is a young radical who gets her 
first peep into industrial autocracy in 
the 1919 steel strike. When it’s all over, 
her friends in jail, she herself broken 
and broke, she takes a job with a labor 
faker, George Barrow, and becomes his 
mistress. Leaving him later, she goes 
to New York to do something “real,” 
and ends up a researcher for the In- 
ternational Ladies Garment Workers 
Union. After a couple of disappointing 
affairs with unfaithful comrades, she 
drowns her sorrows in organizing re- 
lief for Pittsburgh miners. 

Margo, on the other hand, leads a 
life devoted to her own appetites. On 
the vaudeville circuit as a kid, she 
grows up amid the stink of grease 
paint, hurried meals, roadstands, and 
tough joints. At 16 she had slept with 
a good share of the backstage people, 
finally marrying a guitar player, Tony 
Garrido. In Havana she finds she has 
contracted syphilis, leaves Tony, and 
becomes a chorine. Then she meets 
Charley Anderson. 


Charley had been going places. He’d 
abandoned his overalls for plus fours, 
made a ton of money on the Exchange, 
and married a frigid Detroit dame— 
after Doris turned him down. But his 
life now pivots around rigging the 
market and arranging extramarital 
compensations. He drinks himself into 
an alcoholic sponge, cracks up in a 
plane, is divorced, and goes South. 
There with Margo he plunges into the 
Florida land boom, trying to recoup 
stock losses as the first cracks open 
in the New York market. Then a loco- 
motive catches up with him one night 
at a grade crossing. 

He leaves only enough money for 
Margo to get to Hollywood and by a 
fluke attain her ultimate pinnacle of 
vulgarity as a movie queen. 

Tossed in the story at intervals are 
flashes from the newsreel and the 
camera eye—Dos Passos’ two notable 
literary devices. The one is a flotsam- 
and-jetsam hodgepodge of headlines, 
jazz snatches, news articles—all drawn 
from the period the narrative has 
reached. Through this dodge he gets 
across the temper of the times in quick, 
effective punches without clogging the 


—_——= 


flow of his story. The camera eye js 
Dos Passos’ medium for direct com. 
ment on the book’s background, in po. 
etical and rather ungrammatical terms, 

Interspersed also are short, satirica| 
biographies of Fred Taylor, Henry 
Ford, Thorstein Veblen, Isadora Dun. 
can, Rudolph Valentino, the Wright 
Brothers, William Randolph Hearst, 
Frank Lloyd Wright, Samuel Insull— 
for history is but the lengthened shad- 
ow of great men, and the culture of the 
’20s was represented as much by Valen- 
tino as Duncan, by Ford as by Wright. 

The prose of “The Big Money” is 
slangy, simple, and direct. But the au- 
thor can play tricks with it. Witness 
the effect of acceleration in his descrip- 
tion of the stretchout: “... the Taylor- 
ized speedup everywhere, reach under, 
adjust washer, screw down bolt, shove 
in cotterpin, reachunder adjustwasher, 
screwdown bolt, reachunderadjustscrew- 
downreachunderadjust until every ounce 
of life was sucked off into production 
and at night the workmen went home 
gray shaking husks.” 

If Dos Passos has faults as a novel- 
ist, they center about his characters’ 
shadowy quality. As an historian and 
as a radical, he is more concerned with 
the social forces that propel and thwart 
individuals than with the individuals 
themselves and their puny efforts to 
evade their destiny. 

Dos Passos himself, however, 
shouldn’t lose much sleep over the ob- 
jection. He can rest assured that 40 
years hence it will be to his novels and 
not to Professor McGuffey’s textbooks 
that history students will turn for 
knowledge of the American ’20s. 


« 
OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Idols and Invalids. By James Kem- 
ble. 328 pages. 90,000 words. Double- 
day, Doran, New York. $3. Another 
doctor picks up his quill and goes to 
bat, this time analyzing a pack of 
historical figures from the medical 
viewpoint. Among those he diagnoses 
—not very startlingly—are Christopher 
Columbus, the Borgias, Beau Brum- 
mell, and Omar Khayyam. 


The Last Empress. By Daniele Vare. 
303 pages. Index. 80,000 words. Dou- 
bleday, Doran, New York. $8. Signor 
Vare landed in Peking as Secretary to 
the Italian Legation four years after 
the demise of Tzu-hsi, Dowager Em- 
press of China, but soon enough to 
catch—and here to waft on—all the 
lingering flavor of her career from con- 
cubine to sovereign. Part and parcel 
of Tzu-hsi’s story was the collapse 0! 
the Chinese Empire and the Manchu 
dynasty after the Boxer shindig, 2 
which she was politely implicated. Vare 
tiptoes up to his narrative, but the ma- 
terial itself is good tough stuff. 

Green Gates. By R. C. Sheriff. 325 
pages. 80,000 words. Stokes, New 
York. $2.50. The man who knocked out 
“Journey’s End” has gone cozy. Here 
is a gently humorous account of a re 
tired English couple and their gently 
humorous adventures in starting 2 club 
among their g.h. neighbors. Skip it. 
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Longmont, Colo., on a beet payment day, November, 1935 


F THEY weren’t smiling, you’d think it was a 

run on the bank—that long line of farmers inch- 

ing up to the teller’s window. And Main Street 
looks like Christmas week. Traffic jammed! Stores 
open late! Heavy buying! 


But this is a familiar autumn scene in any of a 
hundred towns in the sugar beet areas of America. 
A beet pay day! Farmers getting cash for the green 
gold of their fields! Millions of dollars put into 


circulation in one day! 


The sugar beet is unique. The farmer grows the 
beet under a cash contract with the sugar processor, 
signed before the seed is distributed. Six months 
bedeeis harvest, the banker and merchant know 


One of a series of advertisements to 
promote the sale of beet sugar and to 
remind America of the resourceful- 
ness, efficiency and necessity yd 
beet sugar industry. 


UNITED STATES BE 


416 GOLDEN CYCLE BUILDING 





mean) 


to a 


town? 


the beet farmer will get cash—when, where, 
and approximately how much. The credit 
door is open. “Beet paper” is like money 





in the bank. The banker knows that beets 
are the most important crop—and as for hail 
and pests, he knows that beets “can take it” 


with less loss than other crops under the 
same conditions. 


All crops are speculative, but beets are less 

speculative. That explains in part why en- 
tire Western communities have been built around 
the sugar beet—reclamation projects, farms, roads, 
railroads, towns, cities, banks, schools, churches, 
theaters, parks, hotels, stores, factories .. . Fig- 
uratively speaking, every brick in every building 
is a sugar beet. . . And not very long ago this very 
countryside was desolate prairie, sun-baked and 


forbidding. 


Today the beet crop is one of the most dependable 
that can be grown on American soil—and to large 
areas it is indispensable. Without sugar beets many 
communities would never have come into existence, 
and farmers now supplying enough sugar for 30,- 
000,000 Americans might be growing other crops 


contributing to burdensome surpluses, 


“The Silver Wedge,” a booklet de- 
scribing the beet sugar industry, has 
reenl been publi shed. A limited 
pes ond of copies are available for 
distribution on request. 


PSUS GAR ASSOCIATION 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 
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RAILROADS: While Earnings Rise, Doubters 


And Believers Argue Over Value of Fare Reduction 


For years the railroad man, like the 
prune, has had a worried look. 

On the assumption that people would 
always travel by rail, American rail- 
roads were built and maintained on a 
grand scale. But during the war travel- 
ers were few and financing was diffi- 
cult. The government had to help out. 

From 1919 to 1929 most lines man- 
aged to repay their Federal loans (to- 
tal: $1,080,000,000; $37,000,000 still un- 
paid). But the depression put them 
back on the skids. They found it hard 
to borrow from anyone. Again the gov- 
ernment—in the shape of the RFC— 
saved the lives of many roads. The 
RFC, a kind of pawnshop, advanced 
funds on railroad property which made 
private bankers hold their noses and 
look the other way. 

Despite RFC aid, revenues continued 
to decline. One after another, proud 
old names went bankrupt. Things 
looked black at the close of 1935. 


CONVALESCENCE: Last week good 
news came from the hospital in which 
rail transportation lay groaning. The 
patient’s pulse was stronger; trans- 
fusions, supplied by industry and the 
traveling public, were showing their 
effect; and a drastic form of treatment, 
prescribed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, seemed to have revived 
the patient instead of killing it. 

Last Winter, the ICC told the nation’s 
rail carriers that if they wished to sur- 
vive they must reduce passenger rates 
from 3.6 to 2 cents a mile. Most roads 
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made faces and said they wouldn’t take 
the medicine. But the ICC won. June 
1, two cents a mile became the basic 
fare. 

With one or two exceptions, the East- 
ern lines, which depend heavily on pas- 
senger business, howled and stormed. 
They pointed out that to increase pas- 
senger revenue at all, passenger traffic 
must increase at least 100 per cent. 
Did anyone believe that possible? 

Last week’s reports indicate that in 
June of this year—the first month of 
the 2-cent fare—140 roads showed a to- 
tal net operating income of $50,312,580 
as against a net of $34,102,703 in June, 
1935—a gain of 47.5 per cent. 

But, say the doubting roads, that 
doesn’t mean that passenger traffic, at- 
tracted by reduced fares, is responsible 
for the entire improvement. For the 
four weeks of June, 1936, freight car- 
loadings averaged 13.33 per cent better 
than for June, 1935. Yes, say the be- 
lievers, but railroad operating expenses 
have also increased; therefore any real 
gain in net income must reflect a con- 
siderable gain in passenger revenue. 

In most cases figures seem to indi- 
cate that. New York Central’s June 
passenger-income gain was 11.2 per 
cent over June, 1935; Pennsylvania’s 
6.6 per cent; Reading’s 31.7; Baltimore 
& Ohio’s 16.7; New Haven’s 1.5. In 
other words, all Eastern roads to re- 
port thus far have carried nearly twice 
as many passengers in June as they 
did last year. 

The unconvinced point out that pas- 









senger revenues have gone up steadily 
since the first of the year. Some even 
claim that, while traffic undoubtedly 
would not have increased as much, the 
net income from it might have ip- 
creased more at the old rates. The 
roads are interested in dollar results, 
not mere volume. 

Whatever the June figures mean, it 
is evident that the railroads’ position 
is greatly improved. Last week, while 
the Nickel Plate and the Southern Pa- 
cific were getting themselves out of 
hock to the RFC, 23 major roads an- 
nounced a substantial increase in ad- 
vertising appropriations for the next 
twelve months. Eight others will spend 
what they did last year. All apparently 
believe that the public is ready to be 
urged to travel on steel wheels rather 
than on rubber. 


DIVIDENDS: Industrial Firms 
Still Hampered by Big Arrears 


All through July there was a lot of 
guessing in Wall Street. Speculators 
and investors knew that United States 
Steel had done very wel in the second 
quarter. They also knew that the cor- 
poration was far behind in payments 
on its preferred stock. 

What would the directors do? Re- 
sume $1.75 quarterly payments on the 
preferred, or continue at the depression 
rate of 50 cents? 

Last week Big Steel, reporting gross 
earnings 70 per cent higher than those 
of the first quarter, did neither. In- 
stead, the corporation declared a divi- 
den of $1 on the preferred, thereby dis- 
appointing the optimists, delighting the 
pessimists, and serving notice on the 
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AUTHENTICATED NEWS 


British Incenurty: The din of pneumatic drills may soon be only a memory in London. Taking pity on frazzled nerves, the 'V est- 
minster City Council ordered silencers to deaden the noise of tearing up roads. With due British ceremony, officials in bowler hats 
and toppers attended the testing of the new apparatus. 

Londoners recently saw another example of native originality when a motorcycle with a bathtub in place of a sidecar passed through 
the streets, An enterprising manufacturer conceived the idea as a novel way to advertise his geysers (pronounced “geezers”)—British 


term for water heater. 
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business world in general that it was 
still proceeding with caution. 

But in declaring its current preferred 
dividend, U. S. Steel increased from 
$17.50 to $18.25 per share the amount 
still due stockholders. Common stock- 
holders settled back for a longer wait 
than they had anticipated. For as long 
as the corporation’s earnings are hand- 
cuffed by arrears on the preferred, they 
will get nothing. It will take more than 
$65,000,000 to unlock the handcuffs, just 
over five times the earnings available 
for dividends in the past quarter. 


FreLLow-SuFFERERS: In spite of the 
recent improvement, few companies 
have yet been able to make any notice- 
able reduction in the amounts owed 
their preferred stockholders. 

U. S. Steel is by no means the worst 
off. A few of the heavily burdened 
(preferred dividend accumulations at 
the close of the first half of each year): 

Company 1936 1935 
Aluminum Co. of America $16.25 $13.5 
\merican Chain 24.5 
American Locomotive 26.25 19.25 
\merican Woolen 58.5 52. 

$1.5 


24.5 


wwnu 


* Goodrich 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
nt. Ppr. & Pwr. 7% 
International Silver 
Shell Union Oil 
", S. Leather 
U. S. Steel 
Va.-Carolina Chem. 
Wheeling Steel 
Yellow Truck 
Boston & Maine 7% 
Denver & R. G. West. 
Amer. Pwr. & Light $6 
Cities Service $6 
Stand. Gas & Elec. $7 
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NASH: Kenosha Helps ‘The Boss’ 


Celebrate 20 Years in Business 
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Wednesday of last week was a gala 
day in Kenosha, Wis. The city’s largest 
industrial enterprise, the Nash Motors 
Co., celebrated its twentieth anniver- 
sary, and Kenosha’s 50,000 inhabitants 
took a half holiday. 

They watched a parade of Nash cars 
—from the earliest model up to the 
present. In the evening some 400 
guests attended a banquet. Those who 
couldn’t squeeze into the hall read 
about the company and its history in a 
special 66-page edition of The Kenosha 
Evening News. 

Most of the articles and speeches 
dealt with a man rather than an in- 
dustrial organization. To Kenoshans, 
the story of Nash Motors is largely the 
story of Charles W. Nash, its 72-year- 
old founder and chairman. 

Nash was famous in the automobile 
industry long before he launched his 
own company. First a farm hand and 
later a grocer’s clerk, he got his big 
chance in a carriage-making firm part- 
ly owned by William C. Durant who 
subsequently founded General Motors. 

According to legend, the young man’s 
first assignment was to mow the grass, 
a chore he did so well that Durant pro- 
moted him. Nash rose rapidly to be- 
come vice president and general man- 





When castles in Spain 
Come crashing down, 

There’s one way to soften 
Fortune's Frown— 


Buy Beech-Nut Gum 
At stand or store... 
The flavor makes dreaming 
Worthwhile once more} 


BEECH-NUT PEPPERMINT GUM 
... 18 so good it’s the most popular flavor 
of any gum sold in the United States, 


<> Beet: Nut > 
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BEECH-NUT PEPSIN GUM... : 
candy coating protects a pleasing 

flavor ...and, as you probably 

know, pepsin aids digestion after 

a hearty meal. 


—“ 


~~ BEECH-NUT SPEARMINT... 
especially for those who like a distinctive 
flavor. A Beech-Nut Quality product. 


5 
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BEECHIES . . . another really 

fine Peppermint Gum—sealed in 

candy coating. Like Gum and 
Candy in one, 


ORALGENE-~Its firmer 

texture gives much needed 

mouth exercise . . . and its 
dehydrated milk of magnesia 
helps neutralize mouth acidity. 
Each piece individually wrapped. 
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Long Island at its ical 
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. Located 120 miles out in the cool 
Atlantic in America’s most exclusive 
sports and resort area. All the attrac- 
tions of an exclusive, seaside country 
estate . . . quiet luxury of appoint- 
ments, excellent cuisine and service 

.. privileges in smart Beach, Golf, 
Yacht and Tennis Clubs. Restricted 
clientele assures congenial compan- 
ions. For information and reservations, 
write or wire Wm. M. Gale, Manager. 


Golf © Tennis @ Riding © Polo 
Game Fishing © Yachting 
Aquatic Sports 


MONTAUK MANOR 
Montauk Beach, New York 


ASSOCIATED CARL G. FISHER HOTELS, MIAMI 
BEACH, FLA. THE FLAMINGO, NAUTILUS, 
BOULEVARD, LINCOLN AND KING COLE 











Today’s History.. 


moves with bewildering speed. Con- 
sider the events of the last six months 
and how they have affected the world! 


What better guide to the many-sided 
history of our times than the Bound 
Volumes of News-Week. Each week’s 
significant events are accurately, com- 
pletely reported in this fusion of written 
word and pictorial record. 


The History of the World—January to 
June, 1936, or Volume VII of News- 
WEEK will be available in a few weeks. 
Reserve your copy today. 


$750 $350 


to Subscribers to Others 
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Rockefeller Center New York 














YOU SURELY HAVE A 
SWELL PLACE HERE.. ALL 
THESE CONVENIENCES AND 
COMFORTS MUST HAVE 

COST PLENTY 


1DO1T ALL MYSELF 
FROM PLANS | FIND IN 
MODERN MECHANIX 
HOBBIES AND INVEN- 
TIONS MAGAZINE! 





VERY man can be a craftsman! Fasci- 
srhcatng heb hobby saves big money! MODERN 
OBBI & INVENTIONS 
MAGAZINE i is full of home workshop ideas, 
fascinating stories of scientific advancesinevery 
field. Engineering, chemistry, electricity, radio, 
adventures, invention! Buy MODE ERN 
MECHANIX HOBBIES & INVENTIONS 
every month! At all omens Sad 


MODERN 


NOW ONLY 


ox MECHANIX 155 











ager of the firm, the Durant-Dort Car- 
riage Co. During his nineteen years 
there he performed one of the major 
feats of his career: development of the 
straight-line conveyor system of as- 
sembly. This manufacturing method, 
later adopted by the automobile in- 
dustry, made possible mass production. 

Nash had long realized that carriages 
were on the way out. In 1910 he ac- 
cepted an offer to head the Buick Motor 
Co. and two years later became presi- 
dent of General Motors. 

But he longed to hang out his own 
shingle. The opportunity came in 1916, 
when he resigned his G.M. position to 
buy the Kenosha plant of the Thomas 
B. Jeffery Co., manufacturers of Ram- 
bler and Jeffery cars. 

Thus Nash Motors Co. was born—at 
a time when the industry was already 
overcrowded with almost 200 compet- 
ing firms. Nevertheless, the newcomer 
succeeded from the start, while most of 
the others went under. The first Nash 
to roll off the assembly line in 1917 was 
the forerunner of 1,100,000 Nash cars. 

The company pioneered in several of 
the industry’s important advances, in- 
cluding the first rubber-mounted motor, 
introduced in 1922, and the “French 
back,”” predecessor of modern stream- 
lining, developed five years later. 

While the car was constantly being 
improved, its price steadily dropped— 
from a range of $1,295-$1,985 for the 
first year’s models to $665-$995 today. 

Meanwhile, rising sales forced ex- 
pansion. In 1919 the company bought 
a half interest in the Seaman Body 
Corp. of Milwaukee. Five years later it 
acquired a manufacturing and assembly 
plant at Racine, Wis. Last month the 
other 50 per cent interest in Seaman 
Body was purchased—‘“to further con- 
solidate operations.” 


Earnincs: The company’s sales hit 
their all-time peak in 1928, with pro- 
duction of 138,000 cars. One month be- 
fore the 1929 market crash, Charles 
Nash warned his dealers: “Things are 
going to go into an awful slump...I 
advise you to dig in for the storm.” 


His foresight, however, didn’t prevent 
the company from being buffeted even 
worse than many of its competitors. 
Nash output dwindled to 11,000 cars in 
1933. The firm lost money that year as 
well as in 1934 and 1935, although it 
continued paying dividends out of an 
accumulation of cash and government 
securities built up during good times. 
This reserve, even after recent with- 
drawals, totaled almost $25,000,000 at 
the beginning of 1936. 


By 1934 Nash decided that the time 
had come to go out and fight the de- 
pression. The company then brought 
out a lower-priced car, the Lafayette, 
and offered it to a public grown watch- 
ful of its purse strings. At the 1935 
Automobile Show, Nash exhibited a 
closed Lafayette model for tourists; 
the rear seat and baggage compart- 
ment could be made up into a double 
bed. This year Lafayette models sell 
from $595 to $740. To reach a larger 
proportion of the buying public Nash 
also enlarged and strengthened its deal- 
er organization. 


— 


These measures brought prompt re. 
sults in domestic registrations—35,000 
cars in 1935, a 48 per cent increase over 
the previous year, with volume about 
equally divided between Nash and La- 
fayette. In the first half of 1936 the 
company got out of the red, reporting 
net income of $426,000 for the six 
months ended May 31, compared with a 
$962,000 deficit in the same period a 
year ago. 


Approximately one out of every eight 
cars leaving Nash factories goes abroad. 
“My biggest thrill,” Chairman Nash 
once remarked, “was when we made a 
trip overseas and they met us with a 
Nash car wherever we went.” 


Despite the low price range of Nash 
and Lafayette, the list of distinguished 
foreign owners includes King Ghazi I 
of Iraq, Queen Alexandrine of Denmark, 
King Carol of Rumania, and the Ma- 
haraja of Porbandar. 


Boss: In recent years Charles Nash 
has shifted to younger shoulders much 
of the burden of running the company. 
He Winters at his home in Beverly Hills, 
Calif., and in Summer goes on frequent 
hunting and fishing trips in Northern 
Wisconsin. 


Routine responsibility of operating 
the business falls on Earl Hauser Mc- 
Carty, the company’s tall, distinguished- 
looking president. But the chairman 
sits in on many conferences, and no big 
deals are concluded without his advice. 


When in Kenosha, Nash likes to 
spend a full day at his office, arriving at 
8 sharp and remaining until 5. He 
spends considerable time _ strolling 
through the plant chatting with work- 
men, hundreds of whom he knows by 
their first names. 


Nash employes call him “The Boss.” 
But everyone knows that a powerful 
force in company decisions is Mrs. 
Nash, whom the auto manufacturer 
consults on all important business mat- 
ters. “She’s the General.” 


WALLPAPER: Ancient Industry 
Enjoys Return of Public Favor 


Most Americans know George Wash- 
ington as the Father of his Country, 
statesman, military strategist, survey- 
or, and tobacco planter. Few know him 
as an amateur paperhanger. 


Last week, at an exhibition of the 
Wall Paper Institute in New York’s 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, a _ painting 
showed the first President in this novel 
role. In their shirtsleeves he and Gen- 
eral Lafayette were papering the ball- 
room at Mount Vernon. According to 
the legend, Martha Washington had or- 
dered new wallpaper for a reception 
that night. The paper arrived, but the 
decorator didn’t; so she set her hus- 
band and his guest to work. 


Except for this early Americana, 
most of the exhibits stressed the indus- 
try’s future rather than its past. Some 
10,000 patterns on display showed how 
the well-decorated wall should look next 
season. Manufacturers urged buyers to 
place orders now, warning that prices 
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will probably rise later in the year as a 
result of higher production costs. 

The exhibition itself, the first open 
to the public, represented the initial 
step in a campaign to push wallpaper 
pack to its 1929 peak of popularity. In 
that year the country’s 50-odd manu- 
facturers had a total output valued at 
$30,000,000 wholesale. By 1933 the 
puilding slump, plus a tendency toward 
painted walls, cut this figure in half. 

Now the trend is upward again. 
“Wallpaper as a fashion is rapidly com- 
ing back,” observed W. L. Carver, in- 
stitute secretary. ‘Sales have jumped 
50 per cent within three years.” 


MANUFACTURE: Wallpaper first be- 
came popular in the Middle Ages—as 
the poor man’s substitute for the silken 
draperies and tapestries of the rich; 
hence the phrase, to “hang” wallpaper. 
In those days the product was either 
painted or hand printed; today high- 
speed rotary presses print it. 

But before the printing stage, de- 
signers must devise a pattern that re- 
peats itself every 15 to 21 inches. Some 
companies buy designs from free-lance 
artists; others have staff stylists. About 
5,000 new patterns appear annually; 
but few last more than a season or two. 

The manufacturing process is sim- 
ple. A huge roll of paper, 1,500 feet 
long, feeds into the press, passing un- 
der a series of wooden rollers. Raised 
in relief on the surface of each roller 
is one section of the whole design—cor- 
responding to a single color in the pat- 
tern. Thus, for a dozen colors, the ma- 
chine contains a dozen rollers, each 
freshly inked with a water color mixed 
with glue to make it stick. 

From the presses, the paper passes 
to a drying room where it hangs in 
long loops stretching from the ceiling 
almost to the floor while a fan circu- 
lates heated air. Then comes the last 
stage—cutting the paper into 24-foot 
lengths and rolling it for shipment. 


RoLteRs: More arduous than mak- 
ing the wallpaper is the manufacture 
of the rollers. This constitutes a sep- 
arate industry embracing about 40 
small firms, with one large organiza- 
tion, the Macrae & Rose Print Cutting 
Co., of Staten Island, N. Y., doing the 
lion's share of the business. 

Printcutting is a manual operation 
too intricate for machines. To form the 
pattern’s outline, workmen hammer 
brass strips into maplewood rollers, 
letting the brass protrude a quarter 
inch above the surface. Then they in- 
sert felt within the outlines and fasten 
it down with shellac. 

It takes 100 to 600 hours to turn out 
a series of rollers for one complete de- 
sign. Rollers cost wallpaper manu- 
facturers $15 to $30 apiece. 

Unlike most industries, printcutting 
has no unemployment problem. Only 
about 200 craftsmen can perform the 
highly skilled work. Macrae & Rose 
employ as many as 80 of these, ranging 
from 50 to 77 years of age. The trade 
8 unionized and requires a five-year 
apprenticeship. 

Although the pay averages better 
than 90 cents an hour, no young men 
Seem to want to train for it. 





WEEK IN BUSINESS 


SAVINGS: Despite recent temptations 
and exhortations to spend, it appears 
that the habit of saving has not alto- 
gether deserted the American people. 
Last week the National Association of 
Mutual Savings Banks announced that 
accounts in mutual institutions had 
reached the highest number on record 
—14,340,047. 


But the total deposits represented by 
these accounts fell $10,000,000 short of 
the all-time peak reached, curiously 
enough, in 1932, the depression’s worst 
year. Average dollar volume of savings 
bank accounts fell off $6 during the past 
half year. Accounting for the drop, the 
N.A.M.S.B. calls attention to a great 
increase in the number of new, small 
accounts. 

INNOVATION: Steam-turbine motors 
have long driven large ocean liners. 
Last week the Union Pacific Railroad 
announced the country’s first turbine 
locomotive—to be built by General Elec- 
tric Co. 


It represents the steam engine’s an- 
swer to the competition of Diesels. Like 
the conventional locomotive, the U.P. 
model will burn fuel oil to make steam; 
but instead of propelling the engine by 
means of pistons and driving rods, the 
steam will turn rotary motors to gen- 
erate electricity. 


Union Pacific engineers say their new 
iron horse will be 20 per cent lighter 
per horsepower than ordinary steam 
engines and will weigh even less than 
the company’s Diesels. 

GAME: There’s a great game of in- 
ternational tennis being played just 
now, but it isn’t on Long Island or at 
Wimbledon. Berlin holds one racquet, 
Washington the other. 

A month ago Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Morgenthau delivered a_ tricky 
serve in the form of a series of “coun- 
tervailing” duties imposed on German 
imports into the United States. Rea- 
son: Germany had been subsidizing her 
manufacturers and exporters, encour- 
aging them to dump goods on the 
American market. 


Last week the Reich returned the 
serve, and the return had plenty of cut 
on it. Hereafter American purchasers 
of German goods can’t use “Aski” or 
blocked marks to pay for them. No 
longer may American importers pay 
for goods by private barter transac- 
tions. That, says Germany, is due to 
the fact that the United States Treas- 
ury asked German exporters to tattle 
and say what the Reich was doing 
for them. 

Me.on: A fortnight ago General Mo- 
tors reported second quarter earnings 
of $2 per share on its 43,500,000 shares 
of common stock. Last Monday direc- 
tors declared an extra quarterly divi- 
dend of 75 cents for each share of 
common in addition to the regular 50- 
cent dividend. This brought the total 
common dividends for the year up to 
$3 per share, only 17 cents less than 
the earnings for the same period. 





GLACIER PARK AND 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


* * ” 
THERE'S STILL TIME FOR A 
GLORIOUS VACATION AT 


LOW COST 


GET GREAT NORTHERN 
VACATION LITERATURE 
AND TRAVEL WEST ON THE 


Air-Conditioned 
EMPIRE BUILDER 


BETWEEN CHICAGO © ST. PAUL * MINNEAPOLIS 
AND SPOKANE © SEATTLE *© ALASKA 
TACOMA © PORTLAND © CALIFORNIA 


Great Northern 


RAILWAY 

GET FULL DETAILS 
See your local railway ticket 
agent or travel bureau, or 
write A. J. Dickinson, Passen- 
ger Traffic Manager, Great 
Northern Railway, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 


“Il Can Teach YOU 


SHORTHAND 
In Six Weeks" 


70,000 Students of 
dpeedwriling 
Have Found That It Saves 


Two-Thirds of the Usual 
Time, Work, Cost 


You can easily and quickly learn this new and 
better shorthand at home by correspondence un- 
der the personal supervision of Miss E. B. Dear- 
born, originator of Speedwriting, who for twenty 
years was engaged in teacher-training at Roch- 
ester Business Institute, Simmons College, 
Columbia University, and University of Cali- 
fornia and whose students won state and world 
championships in shorthand. Speedwriting is 
modern shorthand far easier to learn, to write, 
and to transcribe. Proved fastest and most ac- 
curate in many competitions. Endorsed by em- 
ployers. and schools everywhere. Used in Met- 
ropolitan Life, Nat’l City Bank, Amer. Tel. & 
Tel., and hundreds of other big concerns, courts, 
civil service positions, etc. 5 tees ee surest 
way to become a fast accurate shorthand writer. 
Write for interesting free booklet with com- 
plete information on Home Study Course, low 
price, and easy terms. 


School of Speedwriting, Inc. 
Dept.34 200 Madison Ave. New York 
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PROTEST: Gestapo, Not Hitler, 
Answers Pastors’ Sharp Rebuke 


Despite Hitler’s assurance that the 
Nazi party “never intended nor does it 
intend today to combat Christianity in 
Germany in any way whatever,” Nazi 
officials have openly derided Protes- 
tantism and Roman Catholicism. For 
the old religion they would substitute 
National Socialism, with its ideals of 
blood, race, and soil as its Holy Trinity. 

State control of Protestant churches, 
and regulation of parishes almost to 
the point of extinction, only stiffened 
2,500 pastors’ spines. In opposition to 
Nazi ecclesiastical domination, they 
formed the Confessional Synod of the 
German Evangelical Church. Once no 
fewer than 500 pastors went to jail 
rather than submit to “Nazification.” 

Against the Catholic Church, to 


which Der Fuehrer himself belongs, — 


Nazis have been equally virulent. To 
them a clerical collar indicates a‘trai- 
tor; a monastic habit the worst kind 
of scoundrel. Throughout the onslaught, 
the Bishops, led by Michael Cardinal 
Faulhaber, Archbishop of Munich, 
adopted a passive attitude, hoping time 
would effect a reconciliation. 

But recent Nazi-instigated immo- 
rality trials of monks and nuns crushed 
whatever slim hope they had. This 
week the German Bishops meet at 
Fulda—at the tomb of St. Boniface, 
Apostle to Germany—to plan action 
against increasing persecution. Mean- 
while, Cardinal Faulhaber has asked 
the questions that rile the German 
faithful: ‘Have we Catholics become 
outlaws? Have we lost all our rights?” 

Two weeks ago, ten Confessional 
group leaders publicized a 4,000-word 
letter which they sent Hitler two 
months ago. 

In the strongest criticism of Nazism 
expressed openly in the Third Reich, 
the leaders protest against the tend- 
ency to revere Hitler “in form -that ‘is 
due to God alone.” They condemn Nazi 
officials who “publicly assail the Chris- 
tian faith” and who hold up the Church 
“as being contemptuous and suspi- 
ae 

“Our people threaten to break down 
the barriers set up by God; they wish 
to make of themselves the measure of 
all things. That is human arrogance 
that rises up against God.” 

As strongly they object to other 
Nazi practices—concentration camps, 
the Gestapo (secret political police), 
the introduction of old German pagan- 
ism into schools, and an anti-Semitic 
campaign “forced on the Christian that 
binds him to hatred of the:Jew” while 
the New Testament teaches “love: one’s 
neighbor.” 

Impassionedly the leaders conclude 
their letter by begging “the government 


of the Reich to consider whether it can ' 


be permanently beneficial to our people 
that, the path hitherto taken shall ‘be 
followed farther.” 
“that people may be free to pursue 
their 


Finally they plead» 
y in future under the sign of | 
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the cross of Christ, that our grand- 
children may not one day curse the 
fathers for having built up a State on 
the earth for them and left it behind, 
but shut them out of the kingdom of 

Though neither Hitler nor Hanns 
Kerrl, Reich and Prussian Minister for 
Religion replied to the letter, Confes- 
sional leaders last week were answered 
by the Gestapo. The secret police for- 
bade the Synod to hold special services 
for the Olympic teams and confiscated 
circulars announcing daily services in 
the Berlin Church of the Apostle Paul. 


CONVERTS: Miss McLaughlin 
Roused by Church ‘Alarm Clocks’ 


Yearly the Official Catholic Directory 
records converts to Roman Catholicism 
in the United States—63,454 last year 
—and church papers frequently chron- 
icle local conversions. Headlines such 
as ‘Noted Educator Embraces True 
Faith” and “Protestant Minister Be- 
comes Catholic” bring pride to most 
Catholic readers. 

But not to all. In the Jesuit weekly, 
America, Mary E. McLaughlin ex- 
pressed another opinion a fortnight ago. 
Under the title “Those Terrible Catholic 
Converts: Alarm Clocks to Wake the 
Church Dormant,” the New York writer 
dents her cheek with her tongue and 
discusses ‘“‘the divers ways these ladies 
and gentlemen get into our society.” 

History, architecture, stained glass, 
and statues of the saints all draw non- 


Catholics to the bosom of Holy Mother 


Church, says Miss McLaughlin. Ip. 
deed, she thinks “there is no practice 
that won’t eventually attract some 
type.” As proof she cites the conver. 
sion of “a Puritanical dowager passing 
through the Philippines on a round-the. 
world cruise being first repelled, then 
attracted by seeing the priest, immedi- 
ately following his Mass, going off with 
his server to a cockfight.” 

Miss McLaughlin doesn’t find con- 
verts themselves obnoxious; it’s only 
their behavior after they get into the 
Church. Not content with making their 
confessions, hearing Mass, telling their 
beads, and making novenas to the 
blessed saints, “these newcomers, in- 
toxicated with the certitude and beauty 
of the Church, her ceremony, her saint- 
ly members dead and living, must needs 
be up and doing, writing or preaching 
or soapboxing, bernit on shaming us or at 
least rousing us from our lethargy.” 

Miss McLaughlin insists she never at- 
tends a Catholic function without find- 
ing “the presiding officer a convert, 
sometimes only brand-new, sometimes 
of greater maturity, but never by any 
chance a natural born-Catholic.” All 
this makes born-Catholics feel “old- 
fashioned.” It even*gives some an in- 
feriority complex. 

“Now fun is fun,” Miss McLaughlin 
admits, “but just where is all this going 
to end?” Sensing danger, she sounds 
“the battle cry to rally all Catholic. 
born members of the Church to get to- 
gether” before they are “actually pushed 
aside and exterminated.” She sug- 
gests born-Catholics should form a 
K.K.K.—“Kontrol the Konvert Kwota” 
—‘“while we formulate gther offensive 
plans.” 

This week America gives space to a 
reply by a Monsignor created by the 
Pope last week—the Rt. Rev. Edward 
Hawks, pastor of the Church of St. 
Joan of Arc, Philadelphia. Since he 
entered the Church from the Episcopal 
ministry in 1907 and is an active mem- 
ber of the Catholic Evidence Guild, 
which devotes itself to street preaching, 
he is himself one of Miss McLaughlin’s 
“terrible Catholic converts.” 

Writing rather more seriously than 
Miss McLaughlin, Monsignor Hawks 
disagrees that there is such a “‘fiood of 
converts.” He can’t find them in the 
American Catholic Who’s Who, and if 
they are such “gate-crashers” he thinks 
they would clutter up such a_ book. 
Solemnly he accuses Miss McLaughlin 
of having “fear where no fear should 
be.” 

Only toward the end of his reply does 
the priest approach Miss McLaughlin’s 
banter. Catching up her comparison of 
converts to alarm clocks, he asks: 
“Alarm clocks have to be wound up. 
Who does the winding? There is 2 sug- 
gestion here of perpetual motion which 
is inadmissible. Alarm clocks do not 
climb through the stained glass wil- 
dows of Chartres; or become intrigued 
with history ... I note it is not alleged 
that any become Catholics through 
reading Catholic newspapers or making 
inquiries from Catholic priests. How 
does the motion start? If one does not 
know that, it is helpless to control it.” 
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FOR (complete SAFETY YOU NEED THE 
TIRE WITH ALL THESE FEATURES 


Quick Stopping..Original Blowout Protection..Softer, Easier Riding 


Quick Stopping 

Skidding accidents don’t hap- 
pen just on wet pavements. 
Every day fatal accidents occur 
because of failure to stop a car 
quickly enough even on dry 
roads. Today’s high speed cars 
and constant traffic hazards de- 
mand a tire that will hold on 
any road, in any weather. Re- 
member: your brakes stop your 
wheels but your ¢zres stop your 
car. Based on standards set by 
the National Safety Council for 
stopping on dry pavements, the 
new General Dual 10 stops 
quicker at 60 in the rain than 
ordinary tires stop at 50 in dry 
weather. Stopping ability like 
that means super-safety in any 
emergency. | 


Original Blowout Protection 


For twenty years General has 
pioneered in the development 


THE NEW 


of lower air pressure. General’s 
patented principle requires 
20% to 30% less air pressure 
than ordinary tires. The whole 
tire is softer and more flexible 
—all plies are full floating — 
there are no short “‘breaker 
strips’’—no points of extra 
strain and extra heat to weaken 
the carcass. Softer yet stronger, 
patented Generals actually ab- 
sorb road blows that would 
normally damage a tire. All 
combined, it means maximum 
blowout protection that has 
been proved on millions of cars 
for over five years. 


Softer, Easier Riding 


Obviously, General’s low pres- 
sure means much greater rid- 
ing comfort. But General has 
gone even farther. By patented 
design the tire carcass itself is 
softer and “gives” throughout 
— and the flexible ribbons of 


rubber in the exclusive new 
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tread contribute greatly to an 
entirely new kind of ride. Road 
shocks are absorbed in the tire 
and are not transmitted to the 
car. This prolongs car life and 
reduces repairs. A few minutes 
spent in a car equipped with 
General Dual 10s is all that is 
necessary to learn what a dif- 
ference Dual 10s make. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO., Akron, O. 
In Canada —The General Tire & Rubber Company 
of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


Copyright, 1926, General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 


RUNS LIKE THIS... 


No wrinkle when 
running. Silent, 
smooth riding. Easy 
steering. Slow, even 
wear. No slip or 
sway on sharpturns. 


IT'S THE 


Wrinkle 


and tail spins! 


1A, Worms eye view of 
Dual 10 tread 
through glass 


STOPS LIKE THS 
When you app'y 
the brakes it wri" 
kles into squee«, 
action. Sweeps « 
clean path. Sto: 
straight in 
tracks. 
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